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GOODELL ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
[Cone.epen.] 

We have finished our notice of all that Mr. 
Goodell urges under the licad of striet eon- 
struction, and now pass to that part of his 
book in which he tries to discover the mean- 
ing of the Constitution from the “prevailing 
spirit’ of the instrument. 

The first point insisted on is the preamble, 
which states ihe Constitution to have been 
“ordained in order to establish justice and se- 
cure the sings of liberty,”* é&«. 

“Liberty and Justice’’ are very changeable 
terms, and take their t ne from the fips that 
utter them. Mr. Goodell thinks thei so clear 
and unmistakeable, as to include, every where, 
the idea of emancipation and freedom. So 
do we, when they are properly used. But, 
unfortunately, wen diiler on this poiut.  Li- 
berty and Justice to one ian, mean aristo- 
eracy and an crderof uch! to another, uni- 
versal sufrage—to one individual, property 
and equal laws—to another, community of 
goods and Fourierism—to a third,no mar- 
riage and a general scramble. Now, we shall 
find out what ideas the men of 1789 attached 
to these words, by consulting the Constitu- 
tion itself, which they declare they establish 
in order to secure thetr rdeas of liberty and 
justice. The Constitution, therefure, is to 
give a definition to the presmble, not the pre- 
amble to force a tueaning upon the Censtitu- 
tion. 

Valuable as is the aid of contemporaneous 
interpretation, in helping us to understand 
some ambiguities in the Constitution, we are 
glad to have one more opportunity of agree- 
ing with Mr. Goodell, in declaring our full 
and hearty assent to the following remarks of 
his on the common jcference to the fn/entions 
of the framers. of the Constitution—(Page 
83.) 

“The design of the pariies to a written 
agreement, is to be held quite distivet from 
the designs of the men employed.to draw up 
the paper. And ‘We. the peuple of the Uniled 
Sales,’ who adopted the Constitation, and 
whose act and instrument it is,are not bound 
to concede that cur design, in adopting and 
maintaining it, was, of necessity, identical 
with what may be proved to have been the 
design of the persons, or a portion of the per- 
sons we employed to prepare it for us. What 
the Convention of 1787, or a portion of it, 
tniended to effect by the Constitution, is not 
to be confounded with the designs, especially 
the paramount ornsscr of THE PHOPLE 
who adopled it. ‘he objects of the Conven- 
tion, or meinbers of il, may deserve our at- 
tention, and their testimony to the spirit of 
their times, may command respect. But 
their intentions are no! to be substituted for 
the imentions of THE PROP LJ, arco 
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From the 2ati-Slavery Standard, 













_'Dhe second point made is 9s tollows:— 
The Enuglish Comjnon Law knows no slaves: 
is adduced of this.) 

The United States Coustitution is moulded 
and fashioned on the model of the Haglish 
Common Law:—(No proof, whatever, is giv- 
en of ta 

Therefore, it is an Anti-Slavery instrument. 
The first point is beyond dispute, and the syl- 
logism would be tia exeellcat one if the se- 
cond assertion could be maintained. As the 
only evidence produced is an assertion of Mr. 
T’. D. Weld, we shall postpone any criticism 
until some real proof is adduced, 

We may, however, state in passing, that 
the doctrine laid down, generally in this con- 
nection, by several Liberty party debaters, 
that all acts of Parliament, contrary to reason 
and justice, are void, and that the Judges 
may treat them as such, is not law. ‘This 
— is generally sustained by discon- 
nected quotations from Blackstone. His able 
commentator, Mr. Christian, long ago reject- 
ed the doctrine.» He says, “If an act of Par- 
liament should, like the edict of Herod, eom- 
mand all children under a certain age to be 
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He then goes on to point out the broad dis- 
tinction between our Government and the 
English. There, as there exists no written 
Constitution, it might, with some plausibili- 
ty, be maintained that the courts had a right 
to bring all laws to the test cf those great 
principles of common sease and comton jus- 
tice, in whieh all inankiod are agreed, and 
which form the only thing that ean be ealled 
a foundation for British law. But here we 
have a specific, limited, written Constitation, 
It contains ALL the principles whieh the peo- 
ple, the nation, have form the 
foundstion of our a nh ’ 
test, therefore, to whieh our courts have any 
right to submit the action of the Levislature 

» to ask, is it constitutional? if so, 
Nog en them—no matter how un- 
ry how unreasonable it is. Such is the 
frrue-work of Goverament under which we 
live. ‘The perpetual mistake or attempt to 
inislecd, ou this point, will, we hope, justify 
this digression. 

Section 31 is entitled, “Spirit of the Con- 
stitution, as attested by histury and by emi- 
vent civilians and jurists.” 

We wee aware that politicians jhad, ever 
since the Revolution, done up a great deal 
of Anti-Slavery (a/t; but as nq ore of the 
“civilians or jurists’? of the country ever 
dreamed that the Constitution was an Anti- 
Slavery instrument, or denied the existence 
of the pro-slavery clauses, known to be con- 
tained in it, we were, we confess, surprised, 
though mindiul of the besetting sin of Yan- 
kees, When we arrived at this section. It 
strikes us as the latest specimen of a drown- 
ing man catching at straws. 

Mr. Goodell’s next arguinent amounts to 
this. There is nothing in the Constitution 
forbidding Congress to abolish slavery, /here- 
Sore, it possesses the power. The use of such 
an argument struck us as extremely ungrate- 
ful in him towards that very respectable body, 
the Amendments, the perversion of some of 
which had done him such good service in se- 
caring for his book the only plausibility it 
can boast. The 10th Article of the Amend- 
ments expressly declares that, 

‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.”’—Amendiments, 
Article X. 

Tn the very teeth of this declaration, that 
ours is a dimited Government, hd8 no powers 
but those gran/ed to it—and that all not wrant- 
ed are reserved—Me, Goodell discourses thus: 

















“The absence of any restriction upon the 
Federal Government, of the ordinary, the uni- 


OM Wig et OR ne 
to consider the whole article referred to, which 
reads thus :— | 


“Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accords 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole nu 
ber of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and exciuding Ine 
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very little way to show what he eclually Kas 
done. 

{t is’ very plausible theory, and may be 
avery sound one, that no Government can, 
in the eye of God, rightfully exist without 
possessing the power to execute justice be- 
tween mfinand man. Every one is at liberty 


yee Beale al : J 
to adopt it, if it strikes him favorably. Dut 









dians not taxed, three-fifths of ALL OTHER 
persons,” &c.—United States Conssiswes 
Art. I, See. 2. = 

tte would have seen that his quotation from 
Madison only strengthened our side. If they 
were 50 cureful to describe those bound lasere 
vice for @ term of years as free persons, who 
were the OTHER persons? Being ofher 
than “free persons,” and offer than those 
“bound for a term of years,” éhey must be 
the slaves. 

The next subject considered is the logality 
of the State slave laws as compared with 
State constitutions—a point irrelevant, and 
one with which we have nothing now to do. 

Mr. Geodell concludes with his general 
idea of “Constitutional Law.” This’ prinei- 
ple is, that no Government ean rightfully ex- 
ist, in the sight of God, whieh does not pes- 
sess the authority to put an end to such a 
wrong as slavery. Hence, the American 
Constitution, rightly considered, does confer 
that power. We subjoin some extracts, lest 
our readers should think us exaggerating, or 
playing on their credulity, in asserting that 
so able a man as Mr. Goodell seriously are 
gues that in human affairs a thing is, because 
it vught to be; that mankind a/weys do what 
they ough! fo do. Certainly his argument, in 
this connection, can hardly be understood 
otherwise, since the question at issue is not 
what Constitution this nation ought to have 
made, or whether the actual one is binding 





established. But to our extracts: 

“All this would be trae,even upon the sup- 
position that any artificial compacts or writ- 
ten parchiments, could possibly construct a 
civil Government that should te a civil Go- 
vernment, and yet nof be vested with the 
power of securing inalienable human rights: 
a proposition we shall not stop to discuss in 
this place, though it may require attention 
elsewhere."—p. 120. 

“A right in the Government, towield pow- 
er for the enslavement of any human being, 
is aright that, in the nature of things, can 
never exist,”—p. 118. " « 

“Does the pith and gist of the matter lie 
in the papér—the parchment? Or lies it in 





versal power of al! civil Governments to abol- 
ish the slavery existing withio their territo- | 
rial jimits, is proof postive that 19 tee ' 
Liisi” le Sapa 

























ie yp St his circume 
stanee furnishes proof thatthe Pederal Go- 
vernment DOES possess power to sbolish 
slavery, and is bound to EXERCISE that 
power. "—p. 119. 

“No one Lhen questioned the legitimate 
power of civil government in general, to abol- 
ish slavery, and the exercise of that power to 
that end was the rising fashion of the day, ia 
this country. Yet in forming a civil Go- 
vernment with supreme powers, no restriction 
was even attempted to be made, upon the 
power of the Government in that direetion.—— 
Of course, the power of the Government, in 
that particular, ts the same with that of other 
Governments !!""—p."1i3, 

“The Federal Constitution contains no lim- 
ilations of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the matter of slavery. ‘That Govern- 
ment, therefore, retains all the power over 
slavery that any o/her civil governments hold. 
And consequently, evea in the absence of such 
specific provisions as those we have consi- 
dered—it would stiil be true that the Federal 
Government is amply competent to abolish 
slavery.”’—p. 120. 

“These delegations of power comprise a 
full description of the essential powers of a 





slain, the Judge ought to resign his office 
rather than be auxiliary to its execution; buf | 
it could only be declared void by the saine leg- | 
islative power by which it was ordained.” | 
Blackstone, himself, on a subsequent page of | 
lis work, explains more definitely the gene- 
ral terms he had previously used. Oa the | 
91st page of his first volume, he says:— 

“I know it is generally laid down more 
largely, that acts of Parliament, contrary to 
reason, are void. But if the Parliament will 
positively enact a thing to be done which is | 
unreasonable, | know of no power, in the or- 
dinary forms of the Constitution, that is vest- 
ed with authority to control it; and the ex- 
amples usually alleged in support of this | 
sense of the rule do none of them prove, that, | 
where the main object of a statute is untea- | 
sonable, the Judges are at liberty to reject it; | 
for that were to set the judicial power above | 
that of the Legislature, which would be sub- 
versive of all Government, * * * -* | 
If we could conceive it possible for the Par- 
liament to enact that a man should try as well 
his own causes as those of other persons, 
there is no court that has power to defeat the 
intent of the Legisiaiure, when couched in 
such evident and express words, as leive no 
doubt whether it was the intent of the Legis- 
lature or not.” 

Chancellor Kent, also, of New York, the 
highest living authority, theugh eiting and 
praising the few old cases which sustain a 
different doctrine, concludes with Blackstone, 
thus :— 

“When itis said in the books that a statute 
contrary to natural equity and resson, or re- 
pugnant impossible to be performed, is | 
void, the cases are undersiood to mean that | 
the courts are to give the statute a reasonable | 
construction. ‘They will not readily presuine, 
out of respect and duty to the lawgiver, that | 
any very unjust or absurd consequence was | 
within the contemplation of the law. But if” 








‘civil government,’ and the ‘establishment of 
justice’ is declared to be the end of the whole. 
The genera! powers thus delegated to the U- 
nited States, (aside from specific provisions, ) 
are suflicient for the abolition of slavery, un- 
less it can be shown (which it cannot) that 
such a particular exercise of power is prohibi- 
fed in the Constitution !!"—p. 120. 


With such a specimen of construction, 
which considers powers as granted because 
they are not prohibited or even mentioned, it 
would be waste of time to contend. We be- 
lieve the National Government, as the parch- 
ment asserts, to have no powers but such as 
are granted it,and as Mr. Goodell allows that 
this has not been granted, but only implied 
in the nature of all ofher Governments, our 
arguinent is at an end, 

Under sucha Government as ours, express- 






self" —p. 146. 


something beyond, or back of the parchment, | 
or the paper! Have we found the (hii 
when we have found ' . 


alement, a deseriplion of the 
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“What would be thought of the mathema- 
tician who should identify the sciences of 
arithmetic, or geometry, or algebra, with his 
book, his approved and highly authoritative 
book on those subjects? Who should never 
speak of “arithmetic” with any higher mean- 
ing to the word than fhe book he holds in his 
hands? But such a village pedagogue, could 
we find one, would well deserve a place be- 
side the grave Senator, or the learned Judge 
eof the Supreme Court, who has no higher 
meaning to the phrese, ‘ihe Constitution of the 
United States? than the written or printed 
parchment or paper, agreed upon, and drawn 
up by the Convention that assembled in 1787 
—forgetful that a Constilulion of Government, 
like a theorem in algebra, or a fact in chem- 
istry, or botany, or zoology, or astronomy, is 
a palpable, veritable, existing fact, whether 
any books or papers have described them eor- 
rectly, or undertaken to describe them at all.” 
—p. 148. 

“The Federal Convention, and ‘we the 
people of the United States’ could no more 
oan a Constitution of civil government, out 
of a cloth of our own fabric, and upon any 
principles that might suit our own selfishness 
or caprice—a Constitution that should be va- 
lid and binding, than Dr. Combe, and an uni- 
versity of physiologists could mae, at their 
own whim or pleasure, a constitution of the 
human body, Hat should be binding upon all 
the anatomists and surgeons of a nation, or 
on all who should have oceasion to contract 
their muscles, and move their limbs! In 
both cases, it is God who has made the Con- 
stitutions.’"—p. 152. 

“To the case in hand. Human beings ean 
no more construct a civil government, with 
binding authority over human beings, yet 
without the power to ‘execute judgment be- 
tween a man and his neighbor,’ than they 
ean construct a globe without the quality of 
roundness, cr a cube without six sides.”’— 
p. 154. 

“A Constitution of civil government, theres | 





ly declared to possess no powera but those 
delegated, one might as rightfully exercive 
power, erpress 'y forbidden tn the Constitution, 
on the plea that it was necessarily implied in 


claim one nof granted, on such a pies. 


Shortty after, he stumbles oo the following 
” 


the very natere of all civil goverament, as | law. —p. 153. 


passage from the Madison papers, relat- 
ing to Anicie I, Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion i— 

“On motion of Mr. Randolph, the word 
tservilude’ was struck out, and ‘service’ unani- 

ously inserted—the former being thought 
to express the condition of slaves, and the 
latter the obligation of free persons.""—Vol. 
3, p. 1569. 

And then Mr. Goodell reasons thus :— 

“We have the testimony of Mr. Madison, 
then, fo the fact, that Mr. Randolph and the 
entire Convention, without a dissenting voice, 
determined to frame Article 1. Section 2, in 
such a manner that it SHOULD NOT be 
understood to ‘express the condition of slaves,’ 
but SHOULD be understood to “express the 


it should happen to be too palpable in its di- | obligation of FREE PERSONS !"° 


reetion to admit of but one construction, there 

#3 no doud! inthe English law, as to the binding | 
Beary of the siatule. 
lature is the evoreme law of the ‘and, and 
t ubedience.""-- Kent's Comm. 








demands perfec 
1, 447. 


The will of the Legis- | principle as to the inlentions of 


Observe how readily, in spite of his correct 
the framers, 





our diaputant catches at anything in eontem- 
poraneons interp tatt whith s > $e 
tain hie side’ Tf. however, he 





fore, that tolerates slavery, is an absurdity 
that cannot exist.”—p. 14% 
-man may discover, but cannot create 


The reader will notice in these quotations 
the evidence of that, the elergyman’s frequent 
error, (to which we have belore advertec +) of 
deceiving oneself with the ambiguity eonceal- 
ed under the word “law:” law, for instance, 
in its first, broad meaning, standing for the 
rule which God and natore point out and 
sanction a8 proper and rightfal ;—and law, 
secondly, the rule, which certain individuals, 
constituting the majority, have arranged, shall 
be the setiled plan of their society. All the 

rinciples, which we have quoted above from 
Mr. Goodell, would be apposite and in place, 
if we were discussing the question whether 
a wicked Constitution was binding on the cit- 
izen, or Whetber the individual would be jus- 
tified in supporting it. But we understand 
him to be seeking now to find out, nut the 
daty of individuals in relation to wicked laws, 
not what sort of a Constitution the American 
people ought to have framed, but what sort 
of one they have actually tried to eet up.— 
When we ask for their aclions, Mr. Goodell 
tells us whet their duties were. Alas, he is 
bisa orthodox not to know that evidence of 


dhat a man coughs to 
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on us, but what sort of one we have actually rk 









aioe ae Ameriees people bua Mitta 
ing it that power, is.a Jeiely different 
¢ a. question of n of theory. 
unately, men 80 often do what they 
no right to do, that it will require no 
whe) miag amount of evidence to convince 
thet the American people have been tread- 
¢ in this broad and popular path, ; 
be assume that all righ/iful Gorernments 
ve necessirily certain powers, and then ar- 
gue that a -particular human, man-made CGo- 
rrment, WICH IS BY NO MEANS NECESSARI- 
¥ A RIGHTFUL ONE, does possess those pow- 
a because it ought to possess them, is sure- 
ly un easy method of proof, but unfortunate- 
ly, not a very convincing one. 
"Phe whole of the last quarter of Mr. Good- 
ell’s book is excellent to convince a candid 
man that he ought not to support the actual 
Constitution of the United States, but it 
Seems to us utter!y.out of place in an argu- 
ment purporting to shew what that Constitu- 
tion actually is. 
And 0 we say farewe!! to Mr. Goodell.—p. 





Mrs. Child’s Views of the Recent Slave 

i Cast. 

‘Mrs. Cummp has a letter ia the Boston 
Courier on the subject of the recent Slave 
Case, from which we copy as follows: 

== & On the side of freedom 
there was hearty eloquence, and great clear. 
ness and directness of argument. On the 
de of despetism, there was legal! acuteness 
and hair splitting. It is all the able 
can do, under such circumstances, 
possible to be eloquent in sucka cause. If 
aman has any heart, it rises up. ond looks 
sasadly and wpbraidinyly into the eyes of 
hig intellect, that it takes away his strength. 
even if he has no heart, heis still troub- 
led with an awkward consciousness that it 
do@s not sound well to sustain the system of 
nan slavery, in the nineteenth century, 
the ears.of afree State for listeners. 
it a lawyer cando in _ 
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brought before 


sae Sent 
hands, end he was again 
udge Edmonds, 
fo Was a law passed by the New York 
iuce, in ESET, that in case a person e- 
ped from serviee or Jabor due ia another 
State, and secreted himseif on board a vessel, 
the Mayor of a eity might give the j 


per fificate, Ruane 












shies “Mr. Blunt, counsel 
tr the captain, contended that this law was 

ice regulation, similar to those applied to 
purpers and criminals; and Uierefore the boy 
wes properly under the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor, not ofthe Circuit Court, 

‘The counsel for the fugitive ‘denied this 
constraction. He said the law of 1817 was 
manifostly intended expressly for slaves ab- 
seoading from their masters.  ‘T‘hat if the 
law was constitutional, it was repealed by a 
subsequent law passed in 1840, which ex- 
pressly took such eases out of the hands of 
the Mayor, aad every other oficar, until the 
proof had beea settled by trial before a jury. 
And in case the law of 1817 should not be 
admitted to be repgaled by subsequent legis- 
lative action on the subject, they fell back on 
the auconstitutionaliiy of both laws, because 
they both intogh Wilh the supreme law of 
Congress, passed tm 1793, which is unneecs- 
sary to quote att, often have tha changes 
been rang apon tin Boston, duriag the last 
twelve years, 

The counsel for the captain readily admit- 
ted the paramount authority of the law of 
93, and Judge Story’s celebrated decision 
was as usual mournfully conspicuous on the 
side udvérse to haman freedom. But his 
chief reliance seemed to be on the argument 
that the law of IS17 was a police regulation, 
and as such did not interfere with the superi- 
or law of Congress. “Therefore the Mayor 
had a right to authorize the eaptain to carry 
the lad back, as he would a pauper. He 
said he would not be seading him back to 
slavery; it would merely* set him on the 
wharves of Savannuah, whence he came, 
and the lad could then go where he pleased. 
1 Jooked at him closely, to see if he blushed 
while he was making this sophistieal haie 
splitting; bythe did not. Lawyers have 
great power of courteaance, 

Mr, McKeon, who, J am happy to say is 
a Demoerat, performed his oflirigl duty well 
and ably, ia behalf of the “fugitive from in- 
justice.” 

Mr. White put his arguments w ith remark- 


ra foree, clearness and eloquence. John 












iim, and therefore no one had a right 
to distrain him of his liberty. 
His release was a signal for furious excite- 
mentamong the upholders of ‘that benign 
and patriarchal system, which true-blue. De- 
mocrats so often embellish with the soft and 
courteous name of “involuntary apprentice- 
ship;”? but which those who handle things 
without gloves call the accursed system of 
human slavery. ‘The captain, probably not 
from il} feeling to the poor Jad, but looking 
only to bis own safety, offered 50 to who- 
ever would cateh him. Nine dundred police 
men, verbally authorized by the Mayor, 
were instantly on the gui vive to secure the 
prey. Had a menagerie of tigers and hyenas 
been let loose ona poor little panting hare, 
there could not have -been a hotter pursuit.— 

Every vesse! and steamboat was watched ; 
every avenue to the city was watehed. They 
even carried their vigilance so far as to fol- 
low and inspect certain wooden boxes, con: 
veyed from one of the missionary officess— 
In one of these suspected boxes, the living 
Gospel of Freedom, bound in bl 
found. 

Then great was the exultation. The man- 
hunters disputed among themselves who ha 
the principal share in this neb/e transaction; 
and paragraphs were putin the paper to set- 
Ue what particular individuals undoubtedly 
deserved the honor. Perhaps the city au- 
thorities may pass a vote to erect them a 
monament of brass on the Battery, where it 
will be cons; ieuous to all strangers arriving 
in the metropolis of what they suppose to be 
a free State. ‘Their sons would probably be 
glad to.let verdigris fill up the names; but 
the Mayor, who seems so peculiarly desir- 
ous to oblige our Southern masters, might, 
during his administration, cause the brazen 
record to be kept bright, though it would 
pass any man’s power to make it clesn.— 
And if the Empire State really aspires to the 
mananimons, the truly democratic mission 
of being Slave-catcher, to the South, 1 would 
propose that a banner float from the State- 
Howse in Albany, and the City Hall here, 
bearing the provd motto, Excerston! and 
underneath, the State of New York, with a 
Liberty Pole inone hand, and in the other a 
trembfine®---—--~— 

leould not but think what wold have 
beer the emotions of old Franklin and Jay, 
and Potoam and Warren and a host of other 
revolutionary heroes, had they suddenly 
dropped down into the midst of that excited 
crowd, who, for fifly pieces of silver, were 
hunting a poor young soul into slavery. 


“They had the hearts of freemen to the last; 
And the free blocd that bounded in their 
veins, d 5 : 

Was shed for freedom with a liberal joy. 

But had they guessed, or could they but 
have dreamed, : 

The great examples which they died to show 

Would fall so flat, would shine 80 fruitless 
here. 

That men thould say, ‘For Liberty these 
died, 

Therefore let us be Slaves!’—had they thought 
this, 

Oh, then with what an agony of shame, 

Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 

Had their great spisits parted hence to Heav- 
en!” 








Well, they caucht the fagitive, 2nd may 


they live to be ashamed of it, in calmer and | 


ments ‘ i j ; a 


Pp £9n herve " 


ndson of old John Jay, threw him- 
to the cause with all his heart and soul. 
: the beautiful young man! 1 


ae ” wo + 


P ear 0 ; } > 
ertions in this case. Most young men dwin- 
dle when standing in the halo of illustrious 
progenitors; but John Jay stands in the 
blaze of their reputation, noble ia his own 
right, by undeviating integrity, and a heart 
always true to human frecdom. 

Amid the manifestation of much misdiree- 
ted feeling, it was pleasant to observe that a 
large proportion of the public gave their 
sympathies to the fugitive. When the coun- 
sel tor the captain evinced legal acuteness in 
his argument, there were no signs of appro- 
bation from the audience; bat when the op- 
posite counsel made a clever hit at the “pa- 
triarchal system,” the general satisfaction 
was expressed by smiles, end suppressed 
murmurs, like a tree stirred by the winds.— 
Out of doors the general inquiry was, “bill 
the poor fellow get off?’ Kveu some of the 
police, asked, ina tone of vexation, “Why 
the deuce dida’t his friends take care and 
lide him, when they once had hin?’ Tam- 
many Hall vociferations fali into many hon- 
slnple souls, who cannot be made to un- 
derstand that freedom is good for one man, 
aud not good for another. ‘The popular 
icart beats truly and kindly, where popular 
understanding fairly comprehends on which 
side the rightis. More und more this comes 
to be understoud and felt, even amid all the 
obstructions it must necessarily meet in a 
gieat quporium of trade. Such trials as 
hese, perhaps, do mere than any other sin- 
gie influence to enlighten the eyes, and righi- 
ly guide the sympathies of the public. 

A few years ago, ao athletic Irishman, 
standing by his coal cart, heard in our streets 
the ery of “Stop thief!’ and saw a black 
mon running. At one bound, he caught the 
fugitive. ‘The pursuer came up and thank 
cd him, saying, The raseal is ny slave.” 

“Slive! exclaimed the astonished Irish- 
wan; and slipping behiud the master, he ad- 
roitly caused his feet to slide from under 
him, while he called out to the negro, “Run, 
man, run!’ While he assisted the master 
not to rise, he said, “By St. Patrick, if you 
had only called out *Stop slave!’ 1 should 
have knowa in the beginning whose heels to 


trip up. 
ft is to ho presumed tha weedy | nayahe | 
of Irish freedom nataralized out of him, in 
the process of making him “a true blue De- 
mocrat, dyed in the wool.” In Boston, the 
public have learned pretty thoroughly whose 
heels to trip up, in similar cases ; and unless 
I mistake the free character of the State of 
New York, they are fast learning it here al- 
89. 

I have written more sarcastically than usu- 
al, but it is the voice of honest indignation, 
not of ill-will toward any living creature. 
The freedom which is so necessary to my 
own existence, 1 would guard as the sacred 
right of every human being, without refer- 
ence to their nation, creed, or color, IT am 
charged with the electricity of freedem, and 
whoever touches me with word or deed of 
despotism, must expect to see the sparks fly. 

My severe allusions to Demceracy do wot 
anise from the slightest degree of party-feel- 
ing. But beeause I do truly and cordially 
sympathize with the broadest theories of hu- 
man brotherhood, therefore am 1 the more 
pained ond disgusted by the absurd and ug- 
ly incongruity between pro-slav [ 
and clamorous professions of free principles. 











One late specitren of this kind excited Tay 
ndignat to a 5 sal degree. By the 
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freehold estate of ihe value of @350. When 
tue new constitution was being fonned an ef- 
fort was made to extend to this unovendi 

and perseented class the same right uf. 
frage granted to all other citize 
als. ‘This y Yyon"reiiuined one 


wuysinat {Not satisfied with this, some.of them 
0 take 


t 


people who pos: lest: 
required value ought not to be allowed to vote, 
because it was a violation of democratic prin- 
eit to make property the basis of suthone, 

his vindication of tyranny, in the sacred 
name of liberty, seemed to me the very -cli- 
max of hypocrisy. Even Italian banditti 
will not let the handles of their daggers be 
made in the form of a eross, 

Saturday morning. A messenger from‘ the 

Court informs me that the boy is again dis- 
charged, with long but very luminous rea= 
sons irom Judge Edmonds why he was come 
pelled to decide that the arrest was an ill 
one. The lad was immediately surrounded 
by eager friends, who carried him out of the 
city at fell speed, amid loud hurras. 
God, men cannot be telegraphed from Geor- 
gia, if news can; atherwise, during these 
long formalities of law, the master might have 
come upon the poor fellow, and atl his hours 
of agonizing fear and anxiety might have en- 
ded in a retura to slavery. 

The Captain brought a suit against the Ind 
for assault and battef$, for resisting his at- 
tempt to put him in irons ; and the Mayor de- 
manded $1000 bail, But the friends of the 
fugitive, in order to meet this, brought a 
counter suit against the Captain, Finding it 
was likely to prove a troublesome «aflair, it 
was agreed mutually to withd the suits. 
‘There is a slow fire under public opinion, in 
this mutter; and pro-slavery men cannot al- 
weys teil how to calevlate the rise of the 
thermometer, : 
Seven colored men have been arrested for 
attempts to reseue the lad. A strange social 
jumble is this in which we live where men 
are even mere liable to be imprisoned for 
obeying noble and generous impulses, than 
for acting from base and selfish ones. But 
the mixture_of freedom and slavery in the 
elements ofthe same governuient iust of 
course make a strange jumble. L. M. O, | 


Polygamy and Adaltery in the Church. 
Our readers have often been informed that 

polygamy has been allowed in some of the — 
mission churches under the charge of the A» 











inerican Board, but w: 


Such is declared to. 
be the fact. This was brought out at the re-. 
cent meeting of the American Board by Rev. 
Mr. Patton. The following is extracted from. 
tho report of Mr. Patton's speech as given in 
the Boston Recorder; 

“Mr Patton then read a portion of a letter 
written by Rev. Mr. Griffin, a missionary in 
Oregon, who went out under the pe 
of a part of the churches im Litchfield county, 
Ct. Mr. G, states that he found churches. 
there, whose members were living together 
without marriage—that he endeavored for a 
time to persuade in private to marry, but not 
succeeding, was foreed to preach on adule 
tery. ‘This raised a storm. ‘The people re-~ 
belied, and were sustained hy every test- 
ant Missionary whom they consulted, who 
declared that the time had not yet come to 
make a stand against adultery. The letter. 
charged the Methodist missionaries with 
special opposition on this aeeount to Mr. G., 
and with baptizing the children of unconvert- 
ed parents, and administering the Loni’s 
Supper to one of their meinbers who swore 
he would not marry his woman.” 

Hlere Patton was interrupted by halfa doz- 
en persous vehemently, and iu scime eases 
calling him to order, and endeavoring to si- 
lence him. When he could again be heard, 
Mr. Patton remarked: “As the letter secme 
to be so cbhnoxious to the members of the 
Board, I will not quote from it lurther, oaly 

observing that f regret not being able to read 

a fow sentences in addition, which implicate 

ove or more missionaries of this Board.” ~ 

What the extent of this matter would ap- 
pear to be, if all the facts were brought to 
light, we cannot say, but the above, if it can 
be relied upon, is sufficiently awful to star- 
tle the religious world. Methodist ministers 
declaring that the time has not come to take 
a stand against adultery! Methodist minis- 
ters administering the Lord's ngs ad to men 
who swear they will not mairy the women 
with whom they cohabit!! ban any one 
tell in what century we live? Such a Gos- 

e com never save the world.—Zrue Were 
leyan. 
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Value of Meteo. 
to thé Taking Toe 2 


Now what would have been said to the 
negotiator who in his diplomacy should have 
off red 500 American citizens, 300 of them 
to have their heads knocked off and 200 tobe 
battered and bruised, cut to pieces without 
mercy, for, say, New Mexico, California, * 
and the coast as far as Tampico ?—or for the 
whole of Mexico! Who would have paid 
the price? Why the man who should have 

ro it would have been put in iron wrist- 

nds Sy = it ww Nag not i 
drawn uarte y popular a 
And what nae are we to get for this 500 
now sacrificed Ww the policy of Mr. Polk, 
sa by Mr. Winthrop and Governor 
Briggs.” 

Asouitionism.—The underground railroad 
is at present in active operation, and we are 
not at all surprised at it, for there are hun 
dreds of free negroes in our city at this pres- 
ent time who are hore contrary to law; be- 
sides, there is what is termed a Yurthern Af- 
rican Chareh organized in\)is city, in which, 
we are credibly informed, « very violent Ab- 
olition harangue was dolivered a fow evenings 
since. Owners of texpfct f- 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





Boston, Oct. 21. 1816. 





Dear Frienps: 

Nothing surpises me now-2-days, and so 
the singular controversy between your Gen- 
eral Agent, Samuel Brooke, and Milton Sut- 
liff, Esq., relative to the Cleveland Ameri- 
can, does not. Nothing in all my acquaint- 
arce with the people of Ohio has grieve! 
and pained me, until I sew Mr. Sutliff’s pos- 


itive denials of the statements of Mr. Brooke. | 


I have told many people since 1 returned 
to New England, that there was in Ohio, one 
family of three brothers, all Lawyers, and 
members of Thied party, who never would 
sacrifice truth and justice to love of party.—- 
From my usual character for truth, few have 


doubted that it might be 30, though some | 








= Fite we seem —ewee~ 


of ‘Third journals in Ohio, are pub- 
lishing t falsehoods against per- 
sons as least, as themselves; and 


when the injured have sought opportunity to 
correct the outrageous abuse, why, they are 
very coolly denied ali opportunity. And two 
of these brothers are silent, and the other 
writes and publishes a communication, virlu- 
ally approving the base transaclion, and deny- 
ing point blank, his own wel! attested asser- 





| where, such a sentiment; nor did I ever en- 
| tertain such a sentiment towards the Cleve- 
\ land American, or any other anti-slavery pa- 
| per. I must have been entirely misunder- 
stood by Mr. Brooke. I remember, upon 
the ceeasion referred to, Mr. Foster, in the 
catalogue of charges made against the Liber- 
ly party, had one in relation lo your paper, 
that it had misrepresented himself and asso- 
ciates, perhaps in relation to a mecting they 
had held in Unionville; and that you had re- 
fused to admit a communication from him in 
lreply. T remarked that the affair was a per- 
sonal one between Mr. Foster and the editor | 
of your paper; and respecting the merits of 
which the audience could not judge, not hav- 
ing yet heard your version of the matter.— 
Mr. ¥. then inquired whether I would sus-| 
! tain a paper opposed to free® discussion, Xe. | 
&c. 1 intended throughout the discussion to | 
give a direct answer to every question propo- | 
|sed; and remember answering all the ques- | 
| tions upon this subject very decidedly in fa- | 
vor of free discussion. f insisted that your | 
| paper had always while I had been acquain- | 
} ted with it been of that character. I sugges: | 
See at a Pee " taht ors 
| the phraseolow Te le te \ 
| matter of all communications, as you were | 
| responsible for the paper, and the character | 
(of which would otherwise be beyond your | 
} 





,control, I think Mr. I’. asked me if I would 
sustaina party I knew to be opposed to free- 
dom of the press, and were sustaining an ed- 
itor knowing him to be opposed to the free- 





discussion between Mr. Foster and M, Sut- 
liff, Esq., and beard Mr. Sutlifl’s remarks.— 


Mr. Foster charged that the Cleveland Amer- | 


iean, a Liberty party paper, had published an 
article, or made statements pcrsonally affect- 
ing him and others perhaps, which were not 
true, but had refused to publish Mr. Foster's 
reply thereto, made for the purpose of cor- 
recting the matter. @J understood Mr, Fos- 


ter to charge this against the Liberty party 


on the ground that they supported and tolera- 
ted the paper. 1 did not understand Mr. 


Sutliif to admit the facts charged against the | 


Cleveland American. Neither do I now rec- 


collect that he undertook positively to deny | 


them. According to my present recollection 
of the understanding I then had, he did not 
choose to put himself in the position of either 
admitting or denying charges of which he, 
and as I presuine most of those present, had 
no knowledge, except from the statements 
of Mr. Foster. I understood Mr. Sutliff to 
TEPTy we Mae Veeterta chjcotion by denying 
that the Liberty party would tolerate a paper 
which would make false and incorrect state- 
ments concerning the p or principles of 
its opponents, and then refuse to publish rea- 
sonable explanations or corrections, provided 





doin of the press; to which, I of course, an- | the party knew of the obnoxious conduct, and | 
swered in the negative—but, in none of my | that until they did so, they, as a party, were | 
en ae ie Seen a ole | not responsible for the conduct of the paper. | 

rdlen ‘Sth 4 | I understood him also to say that when the 


Ne eee a iene CTI 


; etitoning 

Ifan honest man cannot vete under this 
government because of the implied wicked 
oath to support the Constitution, which is a 
“league with satan and an agreement with 
hell,”? and 

If a man cannot act as a legislator, with- 
out first becoming associated in the league 
with Satan, and a party to the agreement 
with hell, thea 

A man cannot without violating moral 
right, ask the law making power to enact or 
repeal any law however desirable it might 
be—unless 

It is right to do wrong that right or per- 
manent good may grow out of it which is 
false in the nature of things. 

We may ask wicked men to do right, but 


we cannot ask them to act under a wicked | 


oath. 

We cannot ask the legislature nof to pass 
a wicked Jaw, without inplying that they 
may act under their oath to enact good laws. 

If I should see Mr. and Mrs. Jones the ob- 
jects of a vile and infuriated mob, and were 
to say to the rabble “you ought not to throw 
eggs at Mrs. Jones,” what would the mob 
understand by itt “But you may at Mr. 

ones."* 


| You may ask wicked anen under a great | 
many different circumstances to do good 
deeds, but whenever you ask them to remain 
ina state of wickedness, you ask them to) 
sin; and you contradict the truth that zuw is 
the time to repent. 
J. C. MARSHALL. 
REPLY. 
The above is an ingenious intermixture of 


other of the Liberty papers. 
, . ’ | have written the Bugle, and presume 
One of these editors, Gamaliel Builey, they will correct the statement of Mr. B. in 


with extremest modesty, comesand demands | their paper. 

a whole page of the Bugle for one correction | Very respectfully, yours tie., Se, - 

of what he deemed a wrong done him, A a M. SUTLIFP, 
(which, however, was no wrong,) and he | The foregoing letter I wrote when my 
has it, as he would have had the whole pa- mind was for the first time called to the sub- 
per, had he desired it. And this same man_ ject after the discussion; and then gave my 
will not admit a communication of a few best recollection of the matter. I do not pre- 
equare inches into his paper, though he had tend to have given the language used by Mr. 
inflicted on the person desiring the favor, a Foster, or myself; nor the substance in a// 


tions. | 


+S. Foster. 


Liberty party would act in a different man- | 


ner he would not support it, and would ad- 
mit that it was justly liable to all that might 
be said against it. 
GEO. M. TUTTLE. 

Nov. 11, 1846, 

I was also present during the debate at 
Mecea between Milton Sutliff, Esq., and S. 
I have attentively examined the 


truth and sophistry. Part of it we agree 
with, and part wholly dissent from. ‘The | 
premises are true, the conclusion irrational. | 
_A government, such as the government of | 
| this country which the writer evidently had 
|in his mind, is nothing more nor less than 
an assemblage of agents who represent the 
wishes of the people, and are empowered to 
act on behalf of the individuals who appoint- 
jed them, It matters not whether the deter- 
inination of the people be expressed through 











ticular wrong, and enforce the duty of imme- 
diate repentence in relation to that. 

We have no doubt our correspondent would 
be glad to hear a few monils hence, that the 
Legistators of Ohio had unanimously rspeal- 
ed the black laws of the State. 


Such act 
if wrong, 
he should make ita subject for mourning ine 


would either be right or wrong. 


stead of a matter for rejoicing—if right, 
would it be wreng to ask them to do itt— 
Suppose further, that a growing knowledge 
of the principles of true demecracy should 
lead them to see that the State Constitution 
| needed amendment, and their consciences 
should force them to recommend that it be so 
amended as to recognize the colored man’s 
right to the elective franchise; would not 
this be a step, and a great step for them to 
take in the path of right? Did conscience do 
right in urging them to this? Was God at 
fault in thus acting upon their souls? then 
it was right for an enlightened conscience to 
demand it, if it was not wrong for the voice 
of God to require it, we would suggest to 
our correspondent that it would be no great 
violation of right on his part to ask it of 
them, for in so doing he would not ‘ask them 
to remain ina state of wickedness,” but to 
be not whelly corrupt, though occupying a 
wicked position, 
Let us now make a few applications of the 





| nen-petitioning or non-asking principle, and 
| see how it would operate. 


Government 
takes a part of our correspondent’s property, 


| promising in consideration thereof to keep in 


good repair the road that passes before his 
door; will he refuse to as& the supervisor 
to fill up the mud hole and mend the brokea 
bridge that so seriously inconveniences him? 
Government issues a ‘Treasury note of which 
our correspondent | 3 py sed, and 
which is only valuable because it contains a 





— TTD 


The Liberia Packet. 


It is sometimes amusing to see a nursery 
urchin building block houses, and hea bis 
childish prattle about the many fine things 
he is going to do with his wooden bricks.— 
Ilis, is a harmless employment; and were it 
not that African Colonization is so wicked in 
its origin, and so prejudicial to the interests 
of the colored man, it would be as amusing 
in its developement, and in the predictions 
of its builders, as the rearing of nursery 
houses by juvenile architects. The mem- 
bers of the American Colonization Society 
manifested a childish desire to build up a 
government on the coast of Africa, not sucha 
ene as big men build, but a litle tiny one 
that could be built out of things not fit for 
big men’s government. And as little chil- 
dren sometimes play at keeping store, these 
bigser children played at commerce and ag- 
riculture—they were going to have coffee 
plantations, and to deal in Palm oil and va- 
rious other African staples, and it was repor- 
ted that they did actually import from their 
government a bag of coffee marked ‘Liébe- 
ria.’ "Think of that! And then, when they 
had built their little government—for they 
did build one, though frail as a block house, 
hardly able to stand alone and having noth- 
ing to support it—they said, **Now let us 
build a sawmill ;"’ and they tried, and tried, 
and tried, but never got it built; so their Jit- 
tle government had to do withoutit. It was 
run though as hard as if they had built it, 
for great was the tilk about the. sawmill, 
and the notoriety, if nct the glory of the so- 
ciety, Was much increased thereby. 

They tried to build a ship, that would 
sail twice or thrice a year to their little gov- 
ernment, and in one of their papers they give 
a history of their efforts. They begun to 
talk ubout it ten years ago, and they talked, 





Xi ’ . | above statement, and think it is a correct ver- promise to redeem it in gold or silver; will 
| particulars; but I do think the foregoing a | 








most wanton and wicked injury. 


Such are the papers whose circulation Mr. | fair and substantially correct statement of my | 


Sutliff says he ardently desires. Whether | 


sion of what was then said by the gentlemen | 


* x ” when touching upon this branch of their de- | 
remarks in relation to the Cleveland Ameri- | oy 


their agents or without them, whether by 
oral declaration, resolution, legal enactment, 





my opinion of him has not been too exalted, | C2" 

let him decide. It is idle for Mr. Foster to attempt to sus- 
My testimony, as an eye and car witness | tain Mr. Brooke, by saying that he has a dis- 

to what Samuel Brooke asserts, is, that he is |! *ecvilection of hearing me express the sen- 

prot only substantially correct, but that much | timent attributed tome. I know that I nev- 

of similar import, might have been added.— | ¢T entertained, or expressed the sentiment at- 

The witness thus borne, is one of the most | tributed to me by Mr. Brooke; and Mr. Fos- 


bate. 
RIDGLEY I. POWERS. 








ANTI-FSLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, NOVEMBER 20, 1846. 





or personal action, if we have a right to ask 
the individual to forego a wicked determina- 
| tion, we have a right to ask the agent of that 
| individual todo the same on behalf of his 
principal, and that without any reference to 
| the price the agent paid for his appointment. 
| A man declares that he will assault J. C. M. 
at least once every year; have we a right to 


painful incidents of my whole life; and | ter either knows this, or that his own statement 


though cheerfully rendered, is yet only given 
from a stern conviction of duty. Who is | 
there now left in Third party, to be trusted ? | 

You have doubtless heard of the death of | 
Nath’l. P. Rogers. Painful as is the event, | 
I could well have borne it, had he died fully | 
reconciled to all his early, and to the last, | 
admiring friends. Fearful, indeed, is the 
bereavement to his family. Few families 
could justly draw more largely on the com- 
munity for its sympathy. 

Of the unhappy difficulties that embittered 
the last two years of his life, and Jost to his 
frionds the bliss of former intercourse, it may 
be said they have never been appreciated nor 
understood. Few men are more powerfully 
influenced by circumstances, thai was Mr. 

There were causes existing, for 
which others than he were responsible, that 
have never been fully revealed; and which, 
taken in connection with his peculiarity of 
constitution, have done more to produce the 
Ttesults we so much deplore, that any of those 
to which so much attention has been direct- 
ed. His panegyrists, are not every one of 
them, worthy to speak of his virtues. Some 
of them are of lips far too profane. What | 
new light time may throw upon the sad ac- 
currence of the last two years, remains to be | 
seen. Of one thing we may be assured,;' the | 
grief of those who in pronouncing their eulo- | 
gics, will trample the last vestige of truth un- 
der their feet, can never break their hearts.— 
Far too good a man was Nathaniel Peabo dy 
Rogers, for such to praise, frailties though he 
had. In him, his affectionate tamily have 
sustained a mighty, an irreparable loss. So 
has the world. His family was the world. 

The transparency of his constitution and 
temperament, shewed all his failings to the 
worst advantage. But he has written his 
mame on the age, and the mould of long 
coming time, cannot efface it. 

Yours to cherish his memory, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 














Warnes, 0., Nov. 10, 1816. 
To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Bugle : 

A friend has just presented me your paper 
of the 30th ult., and called my attention to 
an article over the signature of S. S. Foster. 
Tam surprised at seeing such a communica- 
tion from a man whom Ihave been in the hab; 


one rather “more sinned against, than 
” ° 


My former correction of Mr. Brooke’s state- 
ment is strictly true, and this even the state- 
ment conlained in Mr. Foster's communication 
shows. 

1am, however, sorry that I had not presu- 
med further upon the indulgence of the con- 
ductors of your paper, and in that communi- 
tion given my exposition, briefly, of what I 
did say in relation to the Cleveland Ameri- 
ean. This I should have done, had I not sup- 
posed all my letter to the Cleveland Ameri- 
ean would have appeared in that paper ; and 
which would have read as follows: 


*Wannen, O. Sept. 20, 1816. 
L. L. Rice, I have re- 
ceived your letter of the 18th ingairing wheth- 
er 1 expressed myself in regard to the Cleve- 
of the 11th inst.— 


is entirely erroneous. Let us place the two 
in juxtaposition : 

Mr. Brooke—“Referring to the remark that 
the Liberty party was responsible for the 
course and character of the Cleveland Amer- 
ican, Milton Sutlff said, ‘If I supposed the 
Liberty party understood the character of that 
paper and continued to support it, 1 would 
abandon the party.’” 


Mr. Foster—*“But, said I, the party sustains 
Mr. Rice and enables him to carry on his 
mean and cowardly warfare upon the Anti- 


Slavery cause, sustain the party—— 
Mr. 8. did not dispute the facts alleged 
against the American, nor the soundness of 
the principles on which I had based my char- 
ges against the party, but suggested that the 
ay might be ignorant of the facts, as he 

ad hitherto been, in which case it was not 
responsible: and he added that if he suppo- 
sed they were generally known and the par- 
ty would still continue to support Mr. Rice, 
he would abandon it.” 


Now can it be possible that Mr. Foster, or 
any other man sceing the two statements, that 
of Mr. Brooke, representing me as attacking 
the Cleveland American,and that of Mr. Fos- 
ter admitting that he himself brought the 
charges against that paper, and that I merely 
did not dispute the facts alleged by him, can 
regard the two statements as similar. All 
that Mr. Foster charges me with, in relation 
to the American, is saying that if I thought 
the charges brought against it by him were 
true, and generally known,and the party then 
continued to support the American, I would 
abandon the party. 

As to the loss of honor by diselaiming hav- | 
ing denounced the American, or its editor, | 
intimated by Mr. Foster, it seems to me to 
have little to do with this controvegsy. I) 
agree, however, with Mr. F. that party has | 
a strong biass upon any mind, and for this | 
reason I would have preferred another man’s 
statement to his own in deciding this matter. | 
I have called upon Mr. Powers, and Mr. ‘Tut- | 
tle, attorneys of this place, and members of 
the Democratic party, and of course indiffer- 
ent in feeling between us, to give their state- 
ments of my remarks at Mecea. 
yet seen their statement, but promise to send 
it when obtained, and hope it may be publish- 
ed. Mr. Foster does me injustice to suppose 
1 am peculiarly devoted to party. I am not 
more particularly identified with a party than 
himself, I hold it the right of every person 
feligion every Sunday, I truth shall scom to 
require the change. Position is only a meansé 
Truth the great object. So too of the liberty 
of the press, and free discussion; I am the 
firm friend of both. I regard them as the 
eyes of our social intelligence ; and will nev- 
er patronize a paper that is opposed to this 
liberty ina large and liberal sense; nor will I 
stand connected with a party that opposes 
this liberty, 





| 











Very respectfully, 
M. SUTLIFF, 


Yo the Editors of the -lati-Slavery Bugle : 
Enclosed please receive and publish the 
Statements of Messrs. Tuttle and Powers, 
mentioned in my communication of yester. | 
day. 
Very respectfully yours, &., &c. 


M. SUTLIFF. 
Warren, O., Nov. 11, 1816. 


also be held there on Sunday forenoon, 
I have not_ 


| Convention and Fair, and that our friends in 


+} fete catetiin when hen iceuaiids | ask him to repeal that unwrittenlaw? None 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- |W!!! deny it. If ten men make the same dec- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- laration, or ten hundred men, have we not 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. the same right to ask each individual of the 
thousand to forego, to repeal his determina- 
’ (4p-Persons having business connected tion? If the thousand, moved by conven- 
with the paper, will please call on James ie8ee oF caprice, appoint ten of their number 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. | to act as representatives of the whole, and to 


Teiterate the same declaration, may we not 
Anti-Slavery Meetings. 














rightfully demand of the ten representatives 
what we have demanded of the one, the ten, 
and the ten hundred individuals? Not if 
Ghew « ielbed oath of office, 
our correspondent would reply. Let us see. 
day, the 22nd and 23rd. What is this oath of office? Simply that 
Garrettsville, Portage Co., Tuesday, the | they will sustain a constitution which says 
th. : that J. C. M. may be assulted yearly. What 
Southington, Trambull Co., Thursday and | haye tiey done which the individual wrong- 
Friday, the 26th and 27th. ‘ 

‘ doer has not done? One has unofficially 

Mecca, ‘Trumbull Co., Saturday and Sun- | : > - 
sworn ho will assault J. C. M. so long as his 


day, the 28th and 29th. rigged: ae 
Greene, Trumbull Co., Tuesday, Deeem- inclination requires it—the others have offi- 
cially sworn they will do it so long as the in- 


ber Ist. 
Andover, Ashtabula Co., Thursday and | clination of their employers require it. It 
Friday, the 3rd and 4th. ; We may ask a pro-slavery northerner to re- 
New Lyme, Ashtabula Co., Saturday, the peal the iniquitous law he has framed in his 
5th. heart and sworn to sustain, that he will send 


Austinburg, Ashtabula Co., Sunday, the back every fugitive slave he can catch, may 
6th. we not ask his representative to do it who 
has sworn in a different place, and ina some- 
what different manner to do the same thing ? 
—or does the place, and manner of an oath 
change its character? But our correspondent 
intimates that the representatives of this yov- 
ernment would have no power to repeal un- 

Munson, Geauga Co., Tuesday and Wed- righteous laws, did they not themselves oc- 
nesday, the 15th and 16th. cupy a false position. Very good. Ofcourse 

Kirtland, Lake Co., on Thursday and Fri- | 4 sinner cannot repent unless he és a sinner; 
day the 17th and 18th. and it should be borne in mind that the posi- 

Painesville, Lake Co., Saturday and Sun- | tion of the private individual is as far from a 
day, the 19th and 20th. | true one, as is that of the man who represents 

All of the above meetings will be held in i" public the opinions and wishes of the for- 
the afternoons and evenings of the days men- | mer. 


tioned commencing at 1 o’clock, exceptthose = If J, C, M. beli : 

at Edinburg, Ravenna, and Mecea, which will | dentin’ : ee renner oe hes 
commence in the evening, and continue thro’ | rahe es ad = not y - own showing guilty 
the following afternoon and evening, and if of 2 violation of principle whenever he asks 
the friends at Mecca desire it, a meeting will an office holder to throw up his commission, 







Freedom, Portage Co., Sunday and Mon- 


Unionville, Lake County, Tuesday, the 
8th. 


Montville, Geauga Co., Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 10th and 11th. 


Chardon, Geauga Co., Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 12th and 13th. 





he refuse to as& the 'l'reasurer for the specie! 
Government condemns a man to imprison- 
ment for acrime of which he is guiltless; 
our correspondent can establish his innocence 
and procure his release ; will he refuse to as/ 
government to give hima hearing? ‘Though 
innocent himself he is arraigned tor a capital 
crime; will he refuse to ash the court to hear 
the testimony of the witness he has calied— 
wil! he refuse to as/ the jury to render a ver- 
dict of acquital! If incarcerated in prison, 
and the keeper neglected to bring him his 
food; would he refuse to ask for it! If con- 
demned‘ to execution and the jailor was fa- 
vorable to his eseape, would he refuse to ast 
him to forget to lock the door of his cell? 
We might multiply cases to an indefiinite 
extent, but those cited are sufficient to show 
that men continually ask or petition the gov- 
ernment to do what is right, without in any 
way endorsing its authority by so doing ; and 
it would take even a more 


micioscopic pow- 
er of vision than our corr d 
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P 
to discover any immorality in the action in 
the cases mentioned. ‘The mere fact that 
these things are done, itis true does not prove 
them to be right; but having showa that itis 
not wrong to ask government, or any other 
body of men to to do right, it ia well to il- 
lustrate the absurdity of a practical applica- 
tion of an opposite principle. 





The Chicago Journal says that on the 23th 
ult., two negroes claimed as slaves, whilst 
undergoing an examination before Justice 
Kerchival, were forcibly taken from the Court 
by a mob, and hurried out of its jurisdiction. 
The Journal, while reprobating the black 
laws of Illinois, properly condemns in strong 
terms, this outrage of all law.—Buffalo Pi- 
ut. 

Such an announcement should cause no 
surprise—the only wonder is, there are so few 
of them. ‘The doctrine of the American peo- 
ple as promulgated not only from the stump, 
but from the pulpit, directly leads to such ac- 
tion. Are we not constantly told that liberty 
is man’s birth-right, and that he who would 
not strike for freedom, deserves to be enslaved. 
True, the orators are not desirous that the co- 
lored man should make an application of this 
doctrine to himself, yet how ean he avoid do- 
ing it? Its true meaning is as clear as though 
the appeal had been directly made. 

“Tereditary bondmen! know ye not 

Who would be free, themselves must strike 

the blow?” 


Public opinion does not protect the fugi- 





| for it could not be thrown up unless he first 
Will the friends of the cause please make received it, and he could hot have received it 
all necessary arrangements for the above jad he not first taken the oath of office. 
| appointments; and as ‘the speakers have no Consi a hous ‘ 
_mode of conveyance of their own, they will onsistency Coes not always require us to 
| be obliged to depend on the kindness of the | ask of a drunkard in the sare breath that he 
friends of the cause to carry them to the pla- | shall not break his crockery, abuse his chil- 
ces of their appointment. dren, beat his wife, fire his house, diink 


Sa FI eat. com nlaw at eards oo to the theatre, curse 


and swear, vote for a Slavehoider, uo. web 
" sas . abolitionists. If, with torch in hand, he is 

Anti-Slav ery Convention and Fair, about to fire his dwelling, it is pethaps suffi- 
To be held at Economy, Wayne county, In- | cient for the time that you endeavor to con- 
diana, on the 27th and 28th of this month. | vince him of the madness of the attempt; if 

A variety of articles of taste and utility will he is about to disturb an anti-slavery meet- 
be offered for sale; also an assortment of A. ing, a lecture on card playing and profanity 
8. Books. might be dispensed with until you have dis- 

The friends of the slave every where, and | pelled his mobocratic feelings. In certain 
especially A. S. speakers, are invited to at- | eases men should be governed by cireum- 
tend. stances in deciding how much and what to 
- Our friends Joel P. Davis, Valentine Nich- | ask; and it matters but little whether the in- 
olson, Asa Pratt, the last a graduate of the | dividual of whom the request is made is a 
“peculiar institution,” and other speakers | drunken citizen or drunken representative, 
will be present. drunken on alchoholic drink, or on the wine 

We hope to hear a good account from this | of oppression. None need fear they will be 
guilty of doing wrong in asking any and ev- 
ery man, legislator 01 non-legislator, to cease 
todo evil; each one judging for himself 
whether at that particular time he had better 








Northern Ohio will feel encouraged to hold 
similar ones. The plan adopted by our 
friends in Indiana, is, to contribute for these 








land : by Mr. 
say hop ey es ny Bie of y Mr. Brooke 
4 aearengusieets cider at Mecea or clse- 


I was present at Mecea at the time of a | 


Fairs, in addition to Needle work, the products 
of the Farm, and the work-shop. x 





throw the request into general terms, or di- 


tive slave in the Northern States, and the law 
requires his surrender. Is it then a matter 
of surprise that the fugitive, and the friends 
| of the fugitive should attempt to defend bis 
| rights by physical force? Nay, verily! and 
unless non-resistance principles grow as rap- 
| idly as anti-slavery, occurrences such as the 
ADOVe, may Le greatly multiplied. 
We agree with the Journa/, and with the 
Pilot, that such action is a violation of all 
law, yet we doubt whether the editor of either 
would advise a submission to laws which 
declared that Ais wife and children should be 
enslaved. ‘This, however, is an inconsisten- 
cy not uncommon. Is it not in fact unrea- 
sonable to require that men should respect 
laws which keep men slaves? They may 
yield an outward obedience on the gronnd of 
expediency, because they are powerless to 
oppose them; but there is a deep and grow- 
ing hatred toward such laws, and unless the 
North is speedily released from the accursed 
bond of compromise by which she is fettered 
to the South, every attempt to recapture a 
slave may be a battle signal. A peaceable 
dissolution of the Union is to be hoped for 
and labored for. If the efforts to obtcin it 
should fail, a bloody revolution sooner or la- 
ter will draw the dividing line between a free 
and Blave territory. 





rect the individual's attention to some par- 


r- 


and talked, and talked, and wrote, and wrote, 
and wrote; they net only wrote prose, but 
they made verses about it, and tried to get 
the women to help them build it. After try- 
ing ten years they have ded d 
ed at last in waking a beginning, and they 
expect to Lave a real vessel of 275 tons that 
will go all the way to Liberia, and they con- 
sider it such an astonishing thing to have, or 
to begin to have a Liberia packet, that they 
lave told in the papers all about what it is to 
be like, and have printed a picture that 
siiows just how it will look when it gets to 
Af.ica. How nice! 





A few days since a friend told us that some 
two or three persons had applied te him to 
send on their names as subscribers for the 
Bugle; but as his name was not then men- 
tioned as an Agent, be felt that he had no au- 
thority to act in the premises. There are 
now upwards of 1600 subscribers for the Bu- 
gle, each one of whom is requested to act as 
an agent for the paper; and if each one of 
these would spend a few hours, or a day, in 
soliciting subscribers, and would forward be- 
fore the Ist of December, the names of all 
that could be obtained who would pay for it 
within six months, we might have at that 
date 24 or 2500 subscribers and from 20 to 
25,000 readers. 

Any ene who can write a letter and direct 
it to James Barnaby, Jr., Salem, Columbi- 
ana county, Ohio, with one, two, or three 
Dollars enclosed, is competent to act as his 
or her own agent, 

‘That the committee need not be embarras- 
sed in the publication of the paper, we hope 
that those indebted wil! speedily enclose ei- 
ther 

$1, which will pay for 8 months, or 

$2, do do do de 16 months, or 

83, do do do do 2 years. 





Ss. 


II. Wood of Republican P. O., Indiana, 
is informed that the Leeturing agents in Indi- 
ana, carry with them Anti-Slavery books for 
sale, as do also all of our Lecturing agents. 
There is a depository of Anti-Slavery books 
in Cincinnati, kept by Mr. Claypoole, by 
V. Nicholson, at Harveysburg, Ohio, and 
at Salem. They are sold also by E. P. Bas- 
sett, of Ravenna, and J. W. Walker of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Our friend Wood's efforts to circulate the 
Bugle by obtaining new subscribers, are ap- 
preciated. If all would make the same effort, 
the cause of the slave would prosper, and the 
subscription list rapidly increase. S. 


‘Tne Sutiire Conrrovernsy.—We hope 
that this matter is brought to a conclusion.— 
Some of the readers of the Bugle may think 
that undue importance has been given to it 
by our friends, but as Disunionists are often 
aceused of misrepresenting Liberty party, it 
Was perhaps well for friend Brooke to offer 
such testimony as he had in confirmation of 
what he had said, Witnesses have been 
heard on both sides at considerable length, 
and it is now for the public—so far as they 
choose—to decide on the merits of the ques- 
tion at issue. Whether Milton Sutliff did, 
or did not at the Mecca meeting condemn 
the course pursued by the Cleveland Ameri- 
can, it is quite evident that he does not now, 
but wishes it were better sustained. And 
yet, oh, consistency, he professes to be the 
friend of free discussion ! 

Last summer the Cleyeland American 
made some statements respecting the conduct 
of S. S. Foster and wife at an anti-slavery 
meeting at Centreville. To this a reply was 
written by one of the accused parties, which 
was denied insertion by the editor of that pa- 
per. Tiere is his editorial in regard to it. 

O<- Mr. Poster handed us a communica- 
tion the other day, in reply to our remarks on 
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the p g It ex ed 
in his usual coarse and abusive language, ac- 
eusing us of falsehood and dishonesty. We 
handed it back to him, after reading the first 
paragraph, remarking that if he wished to cor- 
rect any thing we had said, he could do so in 
our columns, in decent and respectful lan- 
guage ; but that he could not impugn our ve- 
racity or honesty in our own columns—he 
could do so in the Church or ‘Tabernacle, to 
his heart’s content. 

His condemnation of the entire article, it 
will be observed, was based upon the char- 
acter of the first paragraph, that being al! 
that he read. 
question. 

Zo the Editor of the Cleveiand  lmerican: 

Your paper of the 8th inst. contains a no- 
tice of the Celebration at Centreville, on the 
4th inst., in which the course of my wile 
and myself, on that cecasion, is totally iis- 
represented, 1 therefore ask you, as an act 
of justice, to publish the following correc- 
tion. 

Let us try the second paragraph. 

fu your first allusion to mysrif, you say:-— 
“Mr. Foster introduced a resolution censur- 





We quote the paragraph in 


ing Cassius M. Clay, we b lieve, which he | 


sald he had been requested io introduce and 
speak upon.” ‘This statement is intirely ia- 
correct. | introduced no resolution having 
any reference whatever to Mr. Cliy. The 
paper Which I introduced was a Protest and 
Pledge against the Mexican war, which had 
been placed in my hands by the President of 
the Lake County Anti-Slavery Society, with 
a request that | would speak upon it. 

What exceecingly “coarse and abusive lane 


hed 


guage!” what terrible accusation * of falsc- 


” 


hood and dishonesty ! ‘The nerves of L. L. 
Rice must be as delicate and as sensitive as 
those of a court-bred lady. 
as honest in inflicting the gey as was Hainp- 
shire’s Atherton. Milton Sutlii? stands by 
and encourages him in his mean and contemp- 
tible course, and desires that such a sheet as 
the American may have a mere extensive cir- 
culation, boasting meanwhile of his love of 
free discussion, it is too much like the [rish- 
man’s reciprocity—all on one side. If this 
be Liberty party’s idea of free speech, South 
Carolina aud Georgia enjoys it in perfection. 


Pity he was not 


*PLea ror THE Oppressep ano Ensia- 
veo.” —The first number of a peper beariag 
this title has just been published by the La- 
Lies’ Anti-Slavery Society of Ashtabula co. 
They design to issue two more nurnbers, and 
circulate them gratuitously. It is devoted to 
the abolition of the Olio Black Laws, and is 
edited by Betsey M. Cowles. The number 
before us contains many very interesting and 
important facts in relation to the operation of 
those laws on the colored people of this state. 
We design making some extracts from itata 
future time. 


The Brittania arrived at Boston without 
Mr. Garrison; he will probably return in the 
next steamship. His labors in England have 
been unceasing. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 12th, Mr. Garrison, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Doug- 
lass, attended a meeting at Manchester, at 
the close of which a slave recently escaped, 
bearing in his hand a slave-whip, presented 
himself as a living witness of the abomina- 
tions of slavery, with great effect. 

“All men are created equal, with an inalien- 
able right to liberty,” suid the Americans, as 
they drove back the masses of British sol- 
diery which were poured into this country by 
Tyrants. “Slaves cannot breathe in Eng- 
land,” says British Law, #s the American 
Sleve presents himself, with his back all 
scarred and lacerated, as evidence of his in- 
alienable right to liberty. 

The suffering of the poor in some por- 
tions of Europe, is very great. 

We suppose, however, thatthe large packs 
of hounds and troops of lackeys, hept by 
those devouring moths in that country, cal- 
led nobles and gentlemen, sre well fed, while 
human beings are in a starving condition. 

We append the following accounts of suf- 
fortngs. 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, says : sS. 

The famine in the Highlands of Seotland 
is one of the most frightful kind. ‘The pota- 
toe crop has totally tailed there, and many 
families exist entircly upon shell-fish. Fresh 
aecounts have come up, giving harrowing de- 
tails of the state of the population in the isle 
of Muir. Last week the news wos dire, 
this week the intelligence is anguishing.— 
The government have dispatched commis- 
sioners to the starved districts, with full pow- 
er to draw upon the treasury, and form a 
commissariat. ‘The relief can only be tem- 
porary, and all the temptations of the govern- 
ment and the lairds will not induce the peas- 
antry to emigrate. ; 

From Ireland the accounts continue to pre- 
sent increased suffering of the people, aud a 
dread of desperate coming outrages. Some 
bread riots had taken place, but they were 
600n a sed. 

I you a few weeks ago, on the acthor- 
ity of the celebrated Dr. Ryan, that the Asi- 
atic Cholera was silently, slowly, but sure- 
ly approaching Europe. ‘The accounts which 
you received by the last steamer showed this 
sinuous and fatal progress from Scinde in 
British India into Persia, where it struck 
down prince and peasant, the latter in vast 
numbers. It is now hovering over the frou- 
tiers of Russia and Turkey, making frightfal 
ravages, and stealthily moving onwards, de- 
fying check or control. 


Wuart xexr?—Two German chemists, 
Prof. Baltger, of Frankfort, and Prof. Schon- 
bein, of Basle, have simultaneously made the 
discovery that raw cotton can be so prepared 
as to act as a substitute for gunpowder. Its 
advantages may be briefly summed up thus: 
‘The process of preparing it requires bata few 
hours—it is done without the aid of machine- 
ry—no danger need be apprehended from its 

pont combustion or combustion from 
firiction—it is far superior to the best gun- 





powder—may be soaked ia water without be- 
ing permanently injured, as when dried its 
explosive power is the same as before. A 
correspondent of the Washington Union met 
Prof. B. at a dinner party in Frankfort, and 
thus describes some eXperiments he witness- 
ed: 
“Professor Baltger took from each of his 
Waistcoat pockets, a paper containing some 
raw cotton; a sinall portion of that which | 
was in one he placed upon a sheet of white 
paper, and near it some gunpowder upon an- 
other sheet, He touched them at the same 
moment with the burning end of a cigar, and 
with the quickness of the lightning’s blast, 
the cotton was consumed without smoke, or 
odor, or ashes, or even the slightest stain up- 
on the snow-white sheet of foolseap ; while 





The Slaves Selah and John. 

A correspondent of the Liberty Press, who 
dates from Niagara Falls, relates the follow- 
ing interesting incidents: 

*Not long since there might have been 
seen among the multitudes in this place from 
the land of whips and handcuffs, a father, 
son, and daughter, attended in the rear by a 
very interesting-looking female of eighteen, 
with complexion differing somewhat from 
those who led the train. Having satisfied 
their curiosity by a view of nature’s works 
from both sides of the river, they were ready 
for their departure homeward in the six o’- 
clock morning cars. On retiring for the night, 
the young mistress strictly enjoined upon Se- 
lah, whose bed must be placed close along- 
side her own, that she should awake ber at 





| the ignition of the gunpowder seemed to be 


precisely five o’clock. But worning came, 
slow, although of the best quality, by which | and instead of her ever faithful attendant, the 


the paper was burnt and colored, and the 


| cotton from the other paper. 


room filled with smoke. He then 
upon paper, eatizely covered it with prepared 


cotton with the blaze of a mateh, it exploded 


Without burning the gunpowder! Subsequent- 
ly, at wy wpariments, he exploded cotton up- 
on the palm of my hand, without my feeling 


the seusation of H 


ble rapidity of its iguithig.” 
AN ACT 


Fur the relief of Juin Carter, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of 2imerica 


in Consress assembled: 


That John Carter, of Georgetown, in the 


District of Columbia, be and he is hereby 


authorized to bring into the District of Co- 
Jumbia, from the State of Alabaina, bis slave 


man William, and the said slave to hold in the 
said District, in the 


vTeSS 
gress. 


gl? 


District of Columbia in all eases whatsoever; 
did it go beyond its authority in this case? 
[f itis a violation of any specific article of 
the National Compact, let it be shown; if it 
is not, why deny that that document is pro- 


slavery ¢ pues) 


From the Signal of Liberty. 
Slaveholding Supervision. 


It is astonishing to consider what an iaflu- 
ence the slavelholders have obtained over ev- 
ery public institation in the United States.— 


Facts perpetually occurring show that the 
fear of the slaveholders extends to ail parts 
of the country, and all! classes of the commu- 
nity. Foran example, we will wention a 
story told by the Charter Oak about ‘Torrey 
and the recent commeaceinent of Yale Col- 
loge. 

“Itis customary for the Alumni of the 
College to meet on the day before Com- 
mencement, and exchange congratulations 
both in conversation, and in brief publie 
speeches. On these oveasions, the Secreta- 
ry usually reads a list of those Graduates 
who have died within the twelve preceding 
months, with very concise notices of their 
lives and characters. When this list was 


read at the last commencement, the name of 


Rev. C. T. Torrey, of the class of 1833, 
was mentioned, with the additional statement, 
that “He died in prisou, a sacrifice to his 
principles.” 

A friend of ours, present on the occasion, 
was dissatisfied with this meagre announce- 
ment. Although no express censure was 
contained in the words of the obituary notice, 
yet as the fuct was stated that he died in pris- 
vn, that circumstance would certainly con- 


vey unfavorable impressions of the man, to | 
all who should hereafter read the notice, if) 


wnacquainted with the history of his case.— 
True, it was stated that ke died **a sacrifice 
to his principles.’’ Dut there are bad princi- 
ples,as well as good ones; and men have di- 
ed for one as weil as the other. ‘This docu- 
ment, therefore, which was to remain on re- 
cord as a permanent memento of the departed 
graduates, might leave a stain on the charac- 
ter of the novle martyr, Charles I’. Torrey. 

Our friend therefore, wished anamendmeant 
inserted after the word **prison’’ so that the 
obituary notice should read thus :—"He died 
in prison, to which he was consigned by the 
laws of Maryland, for aiding slaves to gain 
their liberty.” This amendment, it will be 
seen, expressed no opinion on the propriety 
of ‘Torrey’s course; 1 merely states a fact, 
so that all persons could know why he was 
in prison, and what his principles were.” 

‘This friend of ‘Torrey, instead of offering 
his amendment like a man, had evidently the 
fear of the Slaveholders betore his eyes: for 
he went all around the assembly, trying to 
find somebody who would back him up with 
a speech. An antislavery lawyer approved 
and would second the imendinent, but would 
not make a speech on it, because there would 
be “a tremendous storm in the meeting, and 
many would apprehend great injury to the 
College.” An antislavery minister declined, 
because he was a young man, and there 
would be *a great uproar” if the thing was 
proposed. 
the meeting, a classmate of ‘Torrey, and ask- 
ed him merely to read the amendment, and 
have it inserted if there was no objection.— 
But the Seeretary, after going and asking per- 
mission of his overseer, declined having any 
thing to do with it. He thea went toa lea- 
ding man, a member of the Corperation, who 
declined thus : 

“No: L will have nothing to do with it. 
Don't you see that you will throw a fire-brand 
into the meeting ? 
gentlemen from the South and rucy won't 
bean rr—you'll just rain the College at the 
South, and give it an ill name there’’—and 
turned his back. 

Mr. Torrey’s friend found another anti-sla- 
very man, usually fearless, who declined be- 
cause he was a young man. Next, he went 
to an anti-slavery veteran, who declined be- 
cause his business and livelihood in the city 








would be endangered if not absolutely des- 


troyed, if he should offer it, sayshe, “It will 


excite a prejudice against the College at the 


South, and the friends of the College will be 
So he gave up in des- 


bitter against me.” 
pair! 


It strikes us that if the friend of Mr. Tor- 
rey had the pow er of offering his amendment, 
and did not, he showed himself the greatest 


coward of alk 


| 

But is it not melancholy to see sucha sla- | 

vish and servile spirit in the highest classes? | 
‘Torrey had reason to sparn with contempt 


such @ set of College doughfaces. 








FS took a 
sinall quantity of gundowder and placing it 


‘Touching the 


heat, such was the remarka- 


same manner as if the 
said William had been always resident in 
said District,any law or usage fo the contrary 
notwithstanding. Approved March 2, 1841.” 

The ubove is one of the private acts of Con- 

Is it constitutional or unconstitution- 
Congress has power to legislate for the 


He then went to the Secretary of 


The room is half full of 


whistling of ears broke in upon her slumbers, 
The ery of Selah! Selah! rang through the 
apartment, and echoanswered Selah. Well, 
after a fruitless search for their domestic, (as 
they were pleased to call her just then,) they 
commenced scenting her track; and don’tyou 
think they had the audacity to call early at 
my door and with honeyed words sought to 
convince me that their great solicitude was 
lest she had been over-persuaded against her 
wishes, and said they only desired to furnish 
her with clothing and money, and all that 
sort o’thing. But when assured if they want- 
ed to make a show of their liberality, that 
vouchers would be given that any money or 
clothing Jeft for her benefit should fiad its 
way to her or back again to the donor, they 
had no further proffers to make. 

About eight o'clock, they learned that a fe- 
male answering their description, had taken 
passage about an hour before in the steamer 
| for Toronto. The night was excessively dark 
and rainy, and six miles ef rece ground had 
to be measured by a defenseless lone young 
female. It could not be. He would not be- 
lieve it. When constrained at length, how- 
ever, against his wishes, to believe, he then 
declared he would have her if it cost him a 
thousand dollars. He accordingly hired an 
accomplice, and both started in pursuit. Bat 
afier all his pains-taking, the refractory thing 
addressed him a note declining to see him, 
So he had to return as he went, declaring 
then that he did not cere a d——n for a nig- 
ger any how: and the next morning they start- 
ed South, minus one of their company. 

But scarcely had their place been made va- 
cant at the hotel, before a Mississippian, with 
his boy John, chanced this way, and as true 
as you live, this ¢Aing John had such a taste 
for natural curiosities that he chose to remain 
here in preference to returning South, but on 
the whole gave his preference to the Canadi- 
an shore; and although an offer of three hun- 
dred dollars was made to obtain his where- 
| abouts, yet John was as safe asa “thief in 
| the mill,” under the protectiqn of the British 
| Lion, What uncertain commodities are these 

walking chattels, especially if they chance to 
spy Freedom's shore!” 


The Late Gale. 


The gale which recently swept our eastern 
and southern coast, has been much more ter- 
rible in its effects further south. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald thus writes 
from 





Kev West, Oct. 14, 1846. 

We are here ir the midst of the most aw- 
ful visitation, A hurricane, on the 11th inst, 
swept over the island, and there is not a 
house that is not injured. Many have been 
swept into the sea—others crushed ; and 
amid the blast of the storm, the rush of wa- 
ters came in to close the scene of terror and 
dismay. Every building is unroofed—fami- 
lies are destitute of every thing—and every 
vessel in port is dismasted or bilged, save 
one schooner. Sand Key West light, with 
fourteen persons, was swept away, and all of 
the works of the United States now in pro- 
gress here, entirely destroyed. ‘I'he sea roll- 
ed in from the southward and westward, and 
we had to wade amid the sweeping waves, 
among the ruins of dwellings, spars, and the 
timber of the bridges—beams and slates, and 
bricks, and boards flying through the air, to 
higher ground for satety. God be praised! 
the loss of life thus far is small, when the 
dreadful character of the visitation is before 
us. Some spent the night in the woods.— 
Families were packed closely in every avail- 
able spot where a foot could press. 

* * * * * 

May we not hope that the liberal and be- 
nevolent will take this visitation to heart, und 
| that in this, our hour of need, they will ar- 

ray themselves on the side of merey, and do 
| good in the impulse of brotherly love. House- 
less, homeless, the child and its mother must 
suffer much. 

We raise nothing on the isiand—and our 
cattle such as they were, are destroyed—hun- 
ger threatens, and should sickness ensue, 
there is no limiting the progress of disease 
with such pabulum to feed on! Yesterday 
the schooner S. Denis came in dismasted ; 
last night the “rig Napoleon was towed in 
dismasted; the schooner Exchange is lost, 
with the taate—the captain and crew brought 
down here a large round stern vessel, bottom 
up, With tobacco and staves; the brig Com- 
missionary is high and dry about six miles 
from here; and this moruing one of the boats 
of the * Perry * came in, bringing the disas- 
trous news of her loss—all hands saved. We 
have no news from ‘Tortugas, and entertain 
great fears for its safety. Nothing from on 
wreckers et ¢o whintwarnt, tw seareely 
possible for them to live; but yet we hope 
they are safe. At half past ten the waters 
subsided, and like the Dove of old, 1 went 
forth secking the dry land. God of Heaven 
who can tell the anguish of that weary, wea- 
ry night?’ The howling of the wind—the 
crush of the dwellings; the air filled with 
missiles, dealing bruises and death—the 
swelling up of the waters in front and rear— 
the wild shriek of women and children—the 
gurgling dying sound of some * swimmer in 
his agony ’’—may be conceived :—but alas! 
no description can shadow its reality. I 
have been in several scenes of danger and 
death—stood firm in battle—and reached an 
inhospitable shore upon the plank of our gal- 
Jant but broken ship—endured the heat of a 
burning clime, with pestilence around me— 
and suffered from the “muddyings of for- 

| tune’s moat’”’—but this hour of distress near- 
ly unmanned me--a wife and child | had to 
save—and God be thanked they were saved. 

At Havanna, judging from the following 
extract from the Savannah Georgian, the 
storm must have been terrific. 


During the Hurricane, being in the city 
was dangerous from large sheets of lead and 
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emer. 








tile pots blown down from the tops of, the 
houses; these lay about in every direction, 
and were in many instances carried by the 
wind toa great distance. ‘The beautiful Pal- 
metto and other trees which adorned the Ga- 
rernore Square, were broken and torn, even 
the lamp posts, &e. The wind was strong- 
est about nine o'clock, at which time it shiit- 
ed suddenly to the N. W. and blew with 
terrifie violenee. ‘The air was filled with 
dense clouds of “spoon drift” or salt spray, 
Which it was impossible tolace. ‘This spray 
was curried for half a league into the country 
and deluged the houses, entering the crevices 
and flooding the sirets. ‘The surf aad spray 
was seen to dash high over the lanterns of 
the Light House on the Moro Castle. 


Many houses were blown down or unroof- | 





of theic own country,”’ and win victories ever 
so “glorious,” and then retura and are ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Louisiana, they must 
be banished from the State, 

it the Alinighty should raise up a colored 
preacher of righteousness, and send him to 
that State, he must be carried out of it by a 
sheriff at his own expense, and should the 
Lord send him back, he must be imprisoned 
five years at hard labor, and then, wher libe- 
rated, if the Lerd should call him to preach 
30 days in the State, he mustbhe punished by 
imprisonment to hard labor during life, and 
that too by a nation of ebristians; for the 
whole nation js bound to support the laws of 
each State. 

Aud any person that harbors a colored min- 
ister or a sick seaman who is in the state con- 


ed and among them, the ‘Tacon Theatre, | trary to the above law, or gives him a shelter 


which was partially unroofed, and received | 
‘The streets were nearly de-, 


other damage. 
serted except by oecasional detachments of 
soldiers, ordered to different posts, to give 
assistance where it was needed. 

The beautiful Passao, the fashionable drive 
and promenade of the citizens, suffered in its 
shrubs, trees, plants, and after the hurricane, 
many were forcibly detained to assist te o> 
moving the rubbish and rains from the streets. 
An occasional pedestrian might be seen fly- 
ing faster than they appeared willing to go, 
borane by the irresistible foree of the wind, 
which swept through the long narrow streets 
with incredible force. 

But the wharves presented the most disas- 
trous spectacle; ships, barks, brigs and schoo- 
ners, some crowded, dismasted, or totally 
crushed to pieces, with the owners, captains 
and sailors gazing upon the scene of destruc- 
tion. Some vessels known to be in the har- 
bor previous to the hurricane, have disappear- 
ed, and their fate leit to conjecture. As noth- 
ing could be seen a furlony’s length, owing 
to the showers of spray and drift which filled 
the air, and as the wind blew nearly into the 
harbor, they could not have gone cut, but the 
sad spectacle of masts, spars, yards and pie- 
ces of wrecks which strewed the harbor, 
proved that they must have drifted into each 
other and sunk or gone to pieces. ‘The nu- 
merous men of war were driven ashore and 
dismasted, 

It is not known how many lives were lost, 
but bodies were seen floating in the harbor 
in the different dresses of seamen in the mer- 
chant and naval services, 

Fears were entertained regarding several 
vessels which sailed the day preceding the 
hurricane. 

The Governor had issued permission to 
such as had their houses damaged, to rebuild 
with wood, a privilege hitherto denied under 
such circumstances, 


Drom the Pleasure Boat, 
Barbarons Treatment of Colored Seamen. 

It is estimated by one who has large oppor- 
tunities for collecting facts, that in the Uni- 
ted States there are 15,000 colored seamen; 
6,000 of whom are engaged in the merchant 
service; 1,100 in the naval service; 2,600 in 
the whaling service, and 5,000 in internal 
navigation, on board canal boats, stear:boats, 
&c. ,These men are not only deprived of 
their birthright to the earth, but on account 
of prejudices against color, are shut out of 
nearly all mechanical occupations and are thus 
prevented from accumulating enough to pur- 
chase back their birthright, and are driven 
upon the ocean to procure the means of su 
port for themselves and their families; and 
the laws of this barbarous nation are such, 
that if they enter the ports of the slave-hold- 
ing States, in the honest occupation of sea- 
men, they are taken from the vessels and 
locked up in jail, and compelled to pay their 
own board until the vessel is ready to sail. 

1 have before me an extract from the laws 
of Louisiana, providing that any free negro, 
mulatto, or person of color that arrives ai any 
port in the State, shall be apprehended on 
warrant from the judge or justice of the 
peace in the parish, and committed to the 
parish jail, there to be confined until the ves. 
sel or stéamboat shall be ready to preceed to 
sea, When the master of the vessel «yall by 
the written permit or order of the judge, or 
justice, take and convey said colored person 
trom the State and pay ‘ne expense of his or 
her apprehension or detention: this of course 
comes out of the seaman’s wages. 

If the master ef the vessel departs without 
taking the yyerson of color, the judye or jus- 
tice shal order the sherifl’ to carry or send 
him, or her out of the State, and the person 
of color thus banished tnust pay for his or 





her transportation, if he have the means, if 
not, the expense is paid by the State. 

If the free person of color thus banished or 
transported from the pious State, returns 
again to that State, he or she shall be punish- 
ed by imprisonment at hard labor five years, 
and if he or she is found in the State thirty 
days after the expiration of the five years, he 
or she shall be punished by imprisoament at 
hard labor for /fe. 

It is further enacted that any person who 
shall employ or harbor, or entertain as a 
boarder or lodger any person of color of the 
above description, shall be punished with a 
fine not exceeding $200. 

Reader, think how different the above law 
is from the doctrine of Christ which declares 
that black and white are all one in Christ! 
which says, forgive seventy times seven !— 
which says, if thine enemy hunger feed him! 
Yet different as this doctrine is, while thou 
art voting in cither of the great political par- 
ties, and paying taxes to support this *broth- 
erhood of thieves” called the American Un- 
ion. thoy art a, sunnorter of these abomina- 
lons—thou art trampling on ty, und 
it is in vain te offer any palliation. 

Every vote cast for the high oflicers of the 
nation, is an expressed determination to as- 
sist the President of the Union in supporting 
each and all the States. O! what a fearful 
account will the people of this nation yet 
have to answer to, when the pure light of 
eternal truth and justice shall shine upon 
their guilty minds, in sueh a manner that they 
can no longer turn from nor resist it! 

Who would desire to be in their places 
when the blood of the millions they have 
slain rises up in judgment against them? 

In the above laws no provision is made for 
seamen that enter the ports of Louisiana for 
a harbor in a tempest, or for the poor colored 
man wrecked on the coast and washed ashore 
on a plank. 

Whatever free person of color enters the 





port must be put in jail till his vessel is ready | 


to depart! And afier he has once heen driv- 
en from the State, if he is driven back by a 
tempest, he mast be imprisoned five years to 
hard labor, and then if sickness prevents kim 
from flecing from the dominions of the barba- 
rians in thirty days, he must be imprisoned 
to hard labor for lite! 





forth in men-of-war, and **! 
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If colored seamen go | Anger 
ht the battles | 5% | could shock some others et un. 


trou the storm but for a night, is liable to a 
fine of £200, 

Wonderiul christianity! and yet relizion- 
ists of nearly all parties support it. Even 
the Quakers of the North hold fellowship 
with Quakers of the South that assist in ea- 
acting these laws! A minister of Ariemds’ 
t ulo y te- os 
paren hops tite “above laws that set 
every christian priuciple at defianee, and tram- 
ple on humanity; and then travel to the North 
with a certificate of unély from his Yearly 





Meeting, ané here he is received by the ru- 
lers, followed from meeting to meeiiag, and 
even here, fed by rulers at their own tables 
on the productions of southern slavery, and 
perchance cats food proJuced by the !xbors 
of him who was condemued to perpetual sla- 
very only for being cast away ima storm on 
the coast of Louisiana, or for preaching the 
gospel in that State. No wonder the Friends 
here, are eontinually inventing falsehoods 
against the Boat and its editor for exposing 
theishypocrisy! Juined to theiridols—bound 
to their traditions—filled with the world, the 
flesh and the devil to the brim, no wonder 
they are determined to rush onward, tramp- 
ling humanity under foot. But thanks to the 
power of truth, there is yet a litle band of 
Quakers alive in Indiana and lowa, a little 
remnant that dare to say the black man be- 
longs to God instead of man; though they 
have been denounced and condemued by the 
body, if they are faithful their testimony will 
qo shake the foundation of this “Dvother- 
ood of Thieves.” 

I would seriously ask if my readers are 
aware that, by upholding our government, 
they are guilty of the above. If the honest 
really knew the wrongs committed by our 
igre ome they would recoil from it, as 
rom: a den of vipers. 





THE WAR. 

I can hardly realize that this country is in- 
volved in War, and this moment engaged in 
the barbarous and savage business of human 
slaughter, At this time of the world’s day, 
aud in this republican country—where there 
is no king to gamble with a tellow monarch 
—with the lives and the limbs of the people 
for counters. ‘lhe people, here, with a 
chance (nominally) of a brief periodical elec- 
tion of their public servants—as they call 
them—alas ! they are their ‘rulers,’ and de- 
ceivers—the pevple are at war and are mak- 
ing the hot months ‘hideous’—among the 
chapparals of Mexico and under the blister- 
ing sun, with the burning work of battle.— 
Our workiug people are transformed into the 
warriors ef old, barbarous back times, Oh! 
it is amazing to think—and terrifying to see, 
how little the people are shocked at it—yea, 


-how not at all are they moved—except in ac- 


cordance with it, and as if intoxica 
savage alcohol. 

all the land over. 
temples and their nosiriis dilate 2& if tuey 
“smelled the battle afar off” = Ditate more, 
I guess, than they woul! if they smelt it 
near by. Por tue courage and heroism is 
shocked at the thought of War. None but 
moral ceweids would kindle (with any thing 
but Sdignation) at such an idea. Real bra- 
‘ery—-good bravery—the bravery of man and 
not of beast—quatts at thought of the shed- 
ding of others blood. It dare not do it. A 
dog bristles up on the back when he meets a 
siranger dog (Mexican or other) in the high- 
way. His back is up and he growls with a 
dogmatical sort of joy, at prospect of a cur- 
rish encounter, All this is—or may be— 
dog-bravery. But it isn’t man-bravery.— 
Cats elevate their backs, when they eet 
strange eats—(in a garrell or elsewhere) and 
they make dulcet music, of a hot midnight, 
when they come ath’art each other, (two 
‘Thomases) behind a barn, or under the win- 
dow ofan unlucky bedroom. ‘his is ecat- 
heroism, and the proper precurser of cat-as- 
trophes. Bat mankind don’t feel so, or act 
80, at thought of squaw-fights among human 
creatures. If they do it isn’t manly or brave. 
I say every brave man feels shocked aad 


by its 
‘The people wax intlamed 


Srightened at thought of this Mexican war.— 


He is sacred at thought of the hideous suffer- 
ing it must inflict on his fellow men. And 
on the wretched woman. Bereaved, widow- 
ed woman. Not the sufferings of the battle- 
field alone, though those are enough to ‘hang 
the heavens in black,’ the round globe over, 
—hbut the sufferings of the soldier's family 
and his friends—and the sufferings of the 
working poor. ‘The sufferings of our own 
New Hampshire labor. Labor on such a 
soil as ours and under such a climate.— 
‘This War, in the mere matter of pecuniary 
expense,—the cash down—the immediate ex- 
pense,—aside from the endless charges it en- 
ils ow the country for time te cone, its 
$10,000 a day expenditure, which has att 
got tu be plowed and hoed out, be. 
1 U¢hes ve Velo oul ——e uma a 
a suffering on this people which ought to 
make every heart quail. And every brave 
heart will quail. ‘ihe heart that dosn't, is a 
coward’s. it might fight, for fear of imputa- 
tion,—but itis a cowanl’s heart. Tt isn’t a 
man’s heart. Whether it be a christian’s 
heart, depends upon te kind of christianity. 
Captain Patridge made out war christian 
enough the other day, in the Peace meeting 
—if king David was a christian, or John the 
Baptist, or Saint Paul. He alluded to tue 
fact that Christ Himself dida’t preach 4 irect- 
ly against it—as an argument for its christi- 
anity. If Christ really intended (1 am going 


| to say a desperate thing hete—and | guess 
| Henry Wood will print part of it—clerically 


suppressing the rest,) if Jesus of Nazareth 
really intended—y refraining to denounce 


War to signiiy any be serps ny of it, he was 


not a peace man—and as litile entitled to the 
appelation of Prince of Peace, as Zachary 


| ‘Vaylor, out here in Mexico, or he that was 
| Old Hickory. 1 should like to have Heary 


Wood print this—if he will be honest enough 
tint a whole sentence. ; 
am shocked at this War. Lan ashamed 
am not wore shocked. If L were enough 
tua 





ela) 


shocked and appalled af the of 
the people at it. Which is so profound and 
so stupid, that it does not distarb them to 
think it will cost them $70,000a week, hero 
in New Hampshire. Let them be taxed 
70,000 a week—or even $70,00, fer any 
good natured object, and even the Legisk- 
ture would cry out in their behalf. But for 
a silly, cowardly, uncivilized war, will 
pay %70,000.a week—-or three millions and a 
haifa yoar--the New Hampshire farmesta a- 
lonc—(tor nobody else than the workies: pay 
avy thing) and wont wink atit. Verily wa 
are a sensible people as well as pious... 
P. Rodgers. 





Procress ov Stavery.—Harriet Mastin- 
eau, in her ‘Survey from the Mountain,’ in 
*The People’s Journal,’ says 7 

In the midst of the vigor-us beati 
for troops in the United States for the: Mex: 
can war, the most war-like city, New Ow 
leans, puts forth a caution against all talk of 
employing Ln people poly slypv war of in- 
vasion, though these people be: patriotic and’ 
suba Hel, tie Sompleston are omployed 
soldiers now, the A ns wou tave net 
lea against the ment of a 
‘orce by Great Bri n case ofa war be- 
tween the two countries. “It is distinctl 
understood,’ says the newspaper, that if 
ever the English land a regiment of blacks 
in this country, we can grant no quarter to 
prisoners. It will be a warofextermination, 
warked with blood at every step. And we 
must be careful how we set the precedent 
when we march into the territory of another 
power.’ Here is the downward course of 
error and sin marked with a elearness not to 
be mistaken, 

There was first the error of transporting 
men from their natural circumstances for the 
convenience of men more powerful : then sla- 
very becoming more aggravated with the ad- 
vance of time and civilization: then of the 
necessity of a tyranny at first unthought of: 
then the natural consequence——fear : and from 
{car a contemplated cruelty and savagery un- 
der which society dissolves itself into its ele- 
ments, and States become the lair of fero- 
cious beasts. ‘The first step in wrong should 
be dreaded as {ital as much by society as in 
dividuals, 










Africa. 


The colonization of Africa is effecting the 
same results on that continent, which the co- 
Jonization of this country has effected here. 
It is but about fifty years since the English 
took possession of the Cape Colony, on the 
southern extremity of Africa. ‘Then the Hot- 
tentot nation dwelling there consisted of two 
hundred tt dp now it is extinct. 
Many other once powerful tribes have _— - 
ed or without broken and dying numbers have 
retreaied into the interior, And tne Caffree 
nation, formerly irresistible in all that region, 
is melting like snow before a July sun, or 








Their veins swell in their | 


tween the | 
vureenu eae 


rather like the Narragansetts or the Peqnots 
before the colonists of New England. The 
flag of victory now waves over a territory, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, as extensive as four 
times the territory of the whole island of 
Great Britain. 

The majority of the tribes of Eastern Afri- 
ca do not belong to what is usually called 
the Negro race, are of a bright brown. 
complexion, tall, handsome, riggreee, with: 
well-developed {greheads, and the usual: 
physical organization of the Causasian or 
most enlightened races, The Wam 
tribe, who reside u little in the interior of the: 
castera Corsi, is said to be com of ‘the. 
biudsumest poo on the face of the earth,:. 
‘reir complexion is so fair, that they are 
spoken of by the Arab and Portugese.travel-. 
ers as white nations. —Jbbolt, 


Beauties of the Peculiar Institution—AA 
wealthy man in Kentucky marsied:a pretty’ 
branctte, with whom he fell in Jove not long. 
ago. While the honey-moon was yet bright, . 
:. man from pip came slong, and found ! 
the wile to be a runaway yellow. girl belongs. 
ing to him.—T'ue ph ay ° hed 
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BOOKS. 


A new assortment of books just received! 
and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among. 


which are 


Douglass’ Narrative, in musliny 40 cts» 
” _ = in paper, with- 
out portrait, 26-4" 
Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40-6 
Despotism in America, 375 
Branded Hand, 35 
Christian N on-resistance, 374°" 


Also, a variety of pamphlets, includi 
the Siaveholders Religion™ Brotherhood: of 
Thieves, Disunion, &. ‘The Liberty Cap 
for children—price 8 cents, 


NEW GOODS. 
GREAT BARGAINS !* 
THE subscribers are receiving a and 
well seleeted stock of Fall and poe 
adapted to the season, purchased since the 
reduction in prices, which they will sell for 
prompl pay as cheap as the cheapest. ‘Yheir 
stock consists in of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES,- 





Cassinetts, Jeans, Flannels, L ‘ 
& Ready” Plaid, Winter’ style Glaghese 
Robes, Lustres, Shaded and 


¥ Meri 
oomeaa tat wo. Te ley 


non and eup. ‘I’ Shawls. 
PLALN GOODS FOR FRIBSHS, 
Calicoeb, Ginghams, Crayes, Chapeliste, 
Gauze, sup. Cashmere Sheer Book 
“Mus. Handk’fs, sup, fig’d and Silks. 
. Ali. large stock of Shoes, 
‘aps, Bonnets, G ibbons, 
‘Tamimiogs, a. ee 

HATTERS’ TRIMMIN Shellack, 
Plash, Nuti and Coony fora Shine Bind. 
ings and Bandings. 

GROCERIES, &e. 

Fish, Salt, Coffee, Tea, Havanna, Dom, 

and New Orleans Sogars, Sole aud Upper 


Leather. 
ALSO—Hollow Ware, Cincinnati Cast. 





ings, &c., &e. 
| HEATON & IRISH, 

Salem, Oct. 30, 1846. 

P.S. Our prices are, 
Calicoes, from 34 tw 1 
Muslins, =“ 5 wo af 
Cassinets, “e 50 to 1,00 . 
Cassimeres,“ 62 to :1,25 . 
Cloths,  “ 87) to 2,75 

All we ask is, examine our goods, and we 


will cell—they will pleaee. 
H.& 1 








POETRY. 








e For the Bugle. 
Cry Aloud, Spare Not. 

The following lines were suggested while 
attending a meeting of a few of the members 
of the M. E. Church in Painesville, with a 
view of petitioning the General Conference 
then about to sit at Akron to send them anti- 
slavery preachers. i. 


Go on—a righteous God shall be your stay, 
Strengthen your arms and gird you for the 
fight. 
Truth is immortal, and will guide your way ; 
Speak boldly then, God’s Word declares 
you right. 


God said ** Let there se rient,” and there 


arose, 
Spirits who dare to plead his injured cause 
Thovgh Priests and Levites God’s own truth 


——— oppose 


rere 7 


ee 





ee Sey ey 


The Christian's law is love, and God hath 
sal 
That “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. ” 


} But other laws have modern christians made 
To sell their brother's soul for paltry pelf. 


Take for your beacon tight God's holy word ; 
Then onward christians, while the charch 
contains 
Pro-slavery teachers, and in concert heard 
Comes up the voice of prayer and clank of 
chains. 


Go on in meekness, but with firm resolve 
Though your opposers are the great and 
wise 5 
Sunder the ties that bind you, and absolve 
The chureh of Christ from villany and lies. 


a 


Shall christian churches boast of being free 
And nurse this favorite vampyre at her 

. breast? 
No! God forbid! from this vile covert flee, 
Speak boldly out, nor let the monster rest. 


Murder, and theft, and prostitution; all 
Are the base fruits of this gigantic evil, 
And safe behind an adamintine wall 
Are coat? both by Preachers and the 
evil. 
Horatio. 





From “ The Fountain,” an annual for 1847. 
The Reformer. 


+ ®Y JOUN GREENLEAF WHITTIBR. 
Az grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
1] saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


‘The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Hssayed in vain her api charm; 
‘Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his seeret chambers fled 
Before the — bursting in; 
Sloth drew her pillow o'er her head 
‘To drown the din. 


“Spare,” Art implored, * yon holy pile ;” 
That grand, old, time-worn he po 3” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, “*Forbear!’’ 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 
His seat o’erthrown, 





Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 
“Why smite,’ he asked, in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old 1” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One's stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his ax’s pans 
Shuddering and sick of heart 1 woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked : aside the dust-clond rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking Day. 


Green grew the grain on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds = the cow; 
Tho slave stood forging from his chains, 
‘The spade and plow. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions ga 
ednied cottage beget oy Rega . 
out upon the 
‘And hills behind. of 


‘Thengh Soeeentiet cups with wine once 


The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 
hope, 


Tipe eee an Ramee 

i 
ng ¢ yed. , 

Where the doomed victim in his cell 

~ Had counted o'er the weary hours, 

Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 

y Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
fear no longer, for 1 know 


That, where the share is deepest driven, 
grow. 


— ee 


The best fruits 
Tet fight the old abnse, 

ous transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 

Of Wrong alone— 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
ee een to-day ; 
And fresher life the World shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh  backirard-looking eon of time! 


is old, the old is new, 
Tee ore Gweoping throng 


So wisely cna the Indian seer : 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one, the same. 


As idly as in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repiae, 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Yet, not the less for thera or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, cali and slow, 

Which God repeats! 


Take heart !—the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Js not for death. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
Ilis first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light! 


———— 
MISUELLANEOUS. 


A TEXT PROM THE STREETS. 
A TALE OF 18146. 


BY ARNIELDT WEAVER. 

“And by chance there came downa certain 
priest that way, and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side—but a certain Sa- 
maritan, a@ he journeyed,—came where he 
was, and when he saw him, he had compas- 
sion on him,—and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him.” —JL’arable of Christ. 








Another year was born. The old year died 
hard—had fought and struggled with its la- 
test breath, going to its stern account as re- 
luctantly as a human misdoer. It departed 
with the blessings of many and the ban of 
many. But those who blessed it hailed its 
successor every whitas readily as those who 
banned it. ‘The chimes pealed from hun- 
dreds of steeples; and thousands of people— 
some with glass in hand, nodding to their 
fellows—some raising themselves on their 
beds of down, and listening to catch the 
sound of the swinging bells—some roused 
by the peal, and huddling to each other on 
their straw—some in mansions—some incel- 
lars—some in their only home, the streets— 
greeted the advent of 1846. Some, and 
these perhaps were not the fewest, in their 
only home—the streets. ‘The words will 
bear repetition. Only let us reflect upon 
them, and we shall discover how fearful they 
are. And contemplating the picture they 
present, does not humanity bow its face to 
the hem of its garment, and gather up its 
folds to hide its emotion? 1816, so many 
years ago caine wise men from the East to 
the manger cradle of the rt man’s friend. 
So many years ago—and yet in Christen- 
dom‘s most enlightened country, (so it boasts 
itself) there is a population whose only home 
is the streets. Oh! Divine Friend, how have 
we wron) thee! how have we misinter- 
preted thy mission and thy words of love. 
Perhaps of all the wretches that wandered 
in the streets, and heard the bells break forth 
in their peal of jubilee, there was none more 
“sone of commisseration than a poor boy, 
who, without shoes to his blistered feet, 
dra himself slowly down Holborn hill, 
and pausing when he came in sight of the 
gloomy walls of Newgate, burst into tears, 
evincing the most unequivocal signs of heart- 
wrung oot ‘There he stood at the corner 
of the Old Bailey, going on those stern, 
massive walls, which men should no longer 
pass without blushing for the ignorance of 
their fathers who - erred to rear prisons in 
the place of schools; choosing to deface 
God's image and transform its earthly tene- 
ment into the lurking haunt of demon guests, 
instead of building it up a fit tabernacle for 
angels. ‘There he stood, the thing that his 
fellow beings had trampled upon from his 
cradle-days—the thing which they had made 
him—a vagrant in the streets—yet with na- 
ture pleading in the yearnings of his heart 
and the rivalets of his eyes for a destiny.— 
He had never been taught to pray—had nev- 
er heard the name of God pronounced save 
as a handle to some drunkea oath. No one 
with Christian pity for his wretched condi- 
tion, had taken him by the hand and led 
him to the Sunday school. Ignorant as the 
beasts that perish, and more neglected—for 
the beasts are profitable to their owners—-he 
had reached the present age of fifteen years, 
a weed growing in the gardenof humanity— 
an excrescence upon the iy map He 
had never, as we have said, 
pray—had never heard of God—of the hu- 
man soul—knew neither hope of heaven nor 
fear of hell—and 7% strange circumstance ! 
he did as he gazed on the walls of Newgate. 
He did pray—not in words—not in gesture. 
No clasped hands did he Jift; no supplica- 
ting action did he use. But he did pray 
with the yearning with which his heart 
seemed to quit the body, and vault upward 
into boundless space, to fetch help from 
where the bright stars shine on serene nights 
in glory everlasting, to free his brother from 
the crime-en; ng cells of Newgate.— 
In all the wide world he had no relation, no 
friend, but this brother, pent up in a cell of 
that great blot upon England’s too besmirch- 
ed escutcheon. Abandoned by their parents, 
bs rw like themselves; in their early 
dhood they had festered in the 
streets, the growth of our rotten social com- 
pact. They could not be other than they 
were. From u t, unsought outcasts, 
tubicu to re- 
fute, become thieves. Sisiphus might soon- 
er have stayed his “stone, than these have 
— a in am mag of guilt. And 
responsibility of those who rule 
and legislate, and make no ision for such 
ee 
parated from his only friend, the 
had no one with whom to exchange a on 
wherewith to ease his overburdened heart. 
From the hidden springs of his better nature 


—the ange et led to the world, still 
pleaded him with the orphan’s God— 
there gushed forth such an intensity of sor- 


tow, such a d ive sense of his 
loneliness. that the vow onan, more easily 


grown softer at the sigh 
‘  h pe eae | —— a temple erected 
or the purpose ristian worshi hose 
clock strikes the hour at which the heagwan, 
in bold defiance of Christ, ties his dexterous 
knot and a fellow sioner beneath 
the insulted 
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fry his streaming eyes, with a glance that 
chid the sonorous metal for its mirth, and 
Slowly continuing his progress passing along 
the Old Batley, stood presently upon the 
paveinent of Ludyate hill. 

*Come, young thief,’ eried a surly police- 
man, ‘tramp off, no loitering on my beat.’ 

‘The boy eyed dowgedly the guardian of 
the night—thrust his hands into his pockets 
—inade w iaint whisting, and dragged hiim- 
self onward to Blackfriars Bridge. 

Few persons were abroad: here and there 
some drunken roysterer stunbled through the 
streets. Occasionally, one man paused to 
exchange tie new year’s greetings with an- 
other; and somehow it happened there were 
fewer dark passions abroad, fewer evil reflee- 
tions courting the midnight solitude, than 
upon any ciher night in the year. 

The boy staggered forward. Tle was on 
the bridge. Down in the deep water shone 
the glare of numerous lights, and balky erea- 
tures loomed through the partial gloom like 
living monsters indescitbable in form, unde- 
finable even in outline. ‘These, in daylight, 
would have been barges--floating planks-= 
some sort of craft at rest—-but the murky 
indistinctness that prevailed, leviathan shades 
they seemed, lying as upon ihe threshold of 
creation ere light was first summoned to 
chase away the primal darkness. 

The boy staggered onward. 

At the foot of the bridge on the Surry 
side he encountered a girl, who like hitnself 
was houseless and friendless. He saw that 
she was intoxicated before she addressed 
him. She was about twenty years of age, 
and might have rivaled in beauty the proud- 
est belle of England, but for the life she had 
led, which had imprinted its defacing marks 
upon her features. She was handsome still 
even in her rags and dirt, and drunkenness. 
Seizing the boy by the collar, she asked him 
‘what food he had tasted since the wind 
howled on the previous night.’ 

He answered, and truly, *None.’ 

‘I have,’ she cried exultingly. ‘I “ticed a 
child down a turnin’, and stole a bit °o bread 
an’ butter he was eatin’. Oh, it was sv 

‘ood 1? 

‘S’ help me—' the boy exclaimed, ‘I’ve 
only had a bit of orange peel that J picked 
up this morning.’ 

‘I think I see you at the beak’s office in 
Mobbro’ (Marlborough) street “tother day, 
didn't 1? said the girl, ‘when that young 
bloke was sent to the jug for prigging the 
wee wipe.’ 

we 
er.’ 








*‘Wurhe now? Was it his first visit to 
the beak’s.’ 

*No, he’s been had up three times afore— 
but he got off once.” 

*He’ll go over the herring-pond, this timo, 
any how.’ 

*I knows he will,’"—and the boy burst a- 
fresh into tears. 

‘Hang it don’t ery,’ exclaimed the girl: ‘1 
had a sister lagged for fourteen stretch (trans- 
ported for fourteen years) and FT never hand 
ed the puimp, (shed tears) thoush T weat 
*Oolidge to see her the day bet» 

The boy was suddenly overcome with 
faintness. ff his 
and supported iim he would have fallen 
down ina sWoon as genuine as was ever 
witnessed at Almacks. ‘The girl became 
terrified as she saw by the light of a neigh- 
boring lamp how pale hiv “se had grown.— 
Pale, indeed! for deprivation of every kind 
had reduced him to a skeleton, and the blood 
that flows so tenderly through aristocratical 
veins, scarcely circulated through his pauper 
frame. 

‘There came by while the girl thus suppor- 
ted the swooning boy, an individual com- 
pletely in black, save the white kerehief that 
embraced his neck. He wore no shirt col- 
lar. He walked erect, with his glance di- 
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with the clouds, for the stars did not appear 
that night. So perseveringly did he direet 
his gaze towards the firmament, that he 
would have passed, and, of course, unconsci- 
ously, the Magilalen, supporting with her en- 
feebled arms the boy fainting, perhaps dying, 
through the world’s neglect, had not a gust 
of wind sweeping over the bridge carried 
with it the hat of the upward-gazing man, 
and thus reduced him to the instant necessi- 
ty of brinsing his eyes and his whole atten- 
tion to the humble earth which he was tread- 
ing. 
Something the man uttered sounded to the 
girl’s ear like an oath—perhaps she was mis- 
taken—as he pounced upon ard pinned the 
| flying hat to the pavement with the ferule of 
his urebrelta. 

‘Oh, sir,’ she cried, sobered by her situa- 
tion, ‘pray help me.’ 

*Ha!’ exclaimed the individual, fixing his 
hat upon his head; ‘sinners so near me!’ 
| **DTis a poor boy, sir. He has eaten no- 
thing—nothing sir, all the day, and I fear he 
iis ill.’ The girl, it will be remarked, had 
ceased to quote from her vocabulary of slang. 
The person addressed—this man, who, with 
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scrutinizing and frowning gaze upon the girl, 
whose strength was growing unequal to her 
burden. 

*You? what are you?’ he demanded. 

‘I, sir?’ answered the girl, blushing. 

*Yes, you.’ 

‘Lam a poor girl, sir; I have no home. I 
am afraid the boy here is dying.’ 

‘He is in want, is he?’ said the gentle- 
man. 

‘Oh, he is very much in want, sir.’ 

‘Then I will give him this. It will be of 
service to him. And who knows,’ said he 


He drew forth from his pocket a tract.— 
Pressing it into the girl's hand, he strode on- 
ward, and soon renewed his familiar inter- 
course with the cloudy skies. His steps had 
scarcely died away, and the disheartened girl, 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, had 
jast laid her burden on the pavement, for she 
could no longer support it, when a cab eross- 
ed the bridge. Its fare was a comic actor, 
well known to the visitors atthe thea- 
tre. Having finished his professional avoca- 
tions, he was hurrying to celebrate the new 
year’s nativity with a party of friends at Ken- 
sington. 

The comedian, attracted by the scene then 
passing on the pavement of the bridge, pulled 
the check-string, and alighted without assist- 
ance. Gazing at the prostrate and senseless 
boy—gazing at the girl—he comprehended 
the whole, and endenel the driver a!so to dis- 
mount. 

‘Help me in with him,” he said to the man; 
‘knock up the first red lamp we rceach—or 
, d—n it, no, he doesn’t want a doctor. Poor 

lad, he wants io be placed on the free int of 
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es,’ replicd the boy, the wur my broth- | 


rected upwards, as if he sought commune | 


heaven-directed eyes, had lost and regained | 
his hat in the manner just narrated—fixed a_ 
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‘a cook’s shop. Help me in with hit, and | 


drive like Old Nick.’ | 

‘he fellow complied—judging that his 
singular fare would not omit an extra six- 
pence or so, it being New Yeai’s morning, 
when the goal was reached. 

‘Go it like bricks, d’ye hear?’ cried the 
comic actor, when the poor lad was stowed 
in a recumbent postGon upon one of the seats. 

‘Aye, aye, shouted the driver, ‘that [ will.’ 

‘Treat him well, sir, for God's sake, peti- 
tioned the girl. 

‘Oh, I had firgottean you—jump in, my 
gicl,and you can tell me all about it as we go 
ale ng.” 

‘The driver was as good as his word—past 
the Obelisk—past the Elephant and Castle— 
whisk through Nensington Gate—catch the 
toll, you long-legyed lureher—imissed it, 
you! there it lies on the ground then—and 
here we are uxhall Road. 

Good fellows these, that kept the supper 
Waiting at the risk of sending the cook toa 
Lunatic Asylum the next day, while they 
attend to the poor boy, who froin the hour of 
his birth up to that precise time had never 
(on our creaitas chrouiclers) known what it 
was to call forth mere words, letalone whole- 
Sale acts, of sympathy, as on the present oc- 
! casion, Sympathy! a clout, a kiek, a name 
| of scora—threats of the gaol and treadmili— 
| had been his welcome from society,and hun- 
' ger So ravenous that it brought the glare of 
the wolf's eye into his hurnan eyes, had been 
his daily companion since firstin his childish 
days he hunted the gutter for Lis food. * fr 
is a doctrine taught by theologians that the 
mere actof wandering, without anything else 
carries wilh ita nent suspicion of eapi- 
tal crime,’ says George Borrow, in his *Gip- 
sies in Spain,’ quoting a Spanisi: Doctor.— 
By certain theologians also in England, if we | 
may judge from their conduct, and by too} 
many of the rich among the Jaity. | 
| ‘The cook could endure it no longer; the 
pheasants were removed from the spit, and | 
despatched np stairs: come what might of it | 
she did not care, she would sooner Jose her | 
place than suffer the birds to stay anuther | 
‘turn at the fire. But her master and his 
friends did not repair to the table, in spite of | 
Tepeated summonses. The boy, restored by | 
| generous cordial id by more generous food, | 
was telling them his story. And a sight it 
was to behold these men—and be assured 
Visitanis that they were not aware of who 
did behold theim,—tlistevers to the touching 
narrative. 

Our tale draws to its close. A cull-boy’s | 
| place at the theatre ona rising salary of nine | 
shillings a week, with a certainty of earning | 
some additional five or six as errand lad to | 
the company, was promised our hero. And 
what touched him more at the time, the uests 
| (actors all of therm.) joined their host in a 
| subscription wherewith to fee a counsellor to | 
defend his incarcerated brother at the next 


























sessions, thus giving him a chance of eseape | § 


—nf reformation—aud an honest 
The poor boy's ragged clothes 


livelihood. 
were dcffed 

invested in 
dito the hosv’s eldest | 


' , and his lunbs were 





n. jouv. inthe porforaiinee | 
iw ! eo creathy in| 
‘ vi i complied 
with, Supper did aot waitall this times the | 


cook was wmolified when word was sent her 
that the viands were worthy of the oeeusion; 
and her heart expanded under the influence of 
port wine, and the leg and wing of a eapon, 
And thus, ere the New Year was yet two 
hours old=-though young as it was, it was 
already pregnant with great hopes, and was, 
in fact, almost articulate in promises, to those 
who, disappointed in the Past, still look for- 
, ward with unabated expeciation to the Future 
—-at this early period of its existence, it had 
become a real benefactor. ‘The vazrant boy 
had found friends—had tasted kinduess. He 
was to be a vagrant no longer—eichtoen hun- 
dred and forty-six had done this. Donger, 
sayest thou ? these saimaritans; outeasts theme 
selves, according to the Bible creed of big- 
ots,—considered none. Cherishing faith in 
| humanity, which no ingratitude they had ex- 
pertenced had sufficed to trample out,—for 
they were not as some of our faint-hearted 
philanthropists who suffer the first dis ippoint- 
iment to chill their sympathies—-they were 
willing to aceeptthe boy’s gratitude asa suf- 
ficient pledge for his future integrity. 
But the girl ? 
They did not forget hercither; but she de- 
| clined, not unthankfuliy, their good offices. 
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! men aceordiag to the 


Mike Walsh. 

The following is credited by one of oui ex- 
changes to Mike Walsh. If this individual, 
so renowned for rowdyism, &e., can write of- 
ten in this f vn, We Shall begin to think 
that he is another unhappy instance of aman 
nius being spoiled by giving way to 
f riot We may add that 
he article Was written as an illustration and 
tefon 





and exeess. 








r : of his own career in life—it sounds 
like one of the grand speeches of Danton.— 
Gospel Bunn . 

«~ The lic can never form a just esti- 





mete of a ian unless he is placed in the po- 
sitiow that God Almighty intended he should 
occupy. Whenamanis placed in a false 
position, the very traits of his character that 
would be virtuous In a true one, are looked 
av faults, or denounced as vices, by 
those who attempt to form an estimate of his 
true character, without possessing the instru- 
ments to take the altitude of his mind. When 
the temple of Minerva was finished, at Ath- 
ens, two rival seulptors ¢ 
were employed to decorat summit witha 
statue of the goddess. Each labored in se- 
cret, as the story goes, and followed the con- 
ceptions of his own mind, with the view to 
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the productioa of a master-piece of art. On! 


nerits of the statue were to 
be decided up and the hour arrived for 
doing, a few of te self-constituted jude 
vathered in front, while thousands of the 
Atheui i snoined behind, whocould 
seer se in front passed judg- 
pon the productions, and the thousa 
nething harra’d and respond- 
ed to the decision, although they umlerstood 
it . One statue was the » of life—tine 
ired, and of exquisite workmanship— 
the features beautifully chiseled, until life 
seemed starting from the marble. The other 
wis of colossal size, with huge and apparent- 
ly unshapely limbs, and features that looked 
inore like unmeaning proturberances than 
aught else to the immediate observer. When 
the judges had given their decision in favor 
of the small but beautiful statue, it was grad- 
ually hoisted amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude, whieh became dimmer and fainter as it 
receded from their view. And when it final- 
ly reached the pedestal 1t reseinbled nothing 
human or divine, and seemed to have dwin- 
dled to a mere point. The applause gave 
way to murmurs and disapprobation, and it 
was then lowered to give way to its rejected 
rival, which was reluctantly hoisted in its 
stead. As it receded from the earth, its de- 
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‘Captain,’ said she, as he obsequiously bow- 
ed belore her, ‘my daughter, sick in New- 
Orleans, has sent up to ine for a dozen of 
egus; and I just thought [ would call you 
and request you to carry them down to No— 
street.” ‘Certainly madam, certainly,’ 
replied the captain. ‘Captain,’ said the good 
dame, ‘1 put them in this little basket on 
some cotton, but as I had only eleven, and 
the white hen is on the nest laying the 
twelfih, would it be asking of you too much 
to waituntil it should be ready.’ *By no 
means, madam, by no means,’ answered the 
ob liging captain; and the good lady returned 
to the house to expedite the egg as scon as 
it should see the light. ‘The captain sat come 
posedly on a piece of timber, patiently wai- 
iing until the white hen had completed her 
Jabors, and the twelfth egz was handed him 
bya servant.—Porlland T'ranseripl. 





inrenestTine InrornmaTion.—One of the 
grog sellers in England bas letout one of the 
ost important secrets of the trade. First, 
all drippings of glaeses and measures having 
| contained wine or spirits, are carefully col- 
‘lected ina zine stand, kept for that purpose. 
| ‘The stand is regularly emptied out every 
morning, or oftener if necessary, and put a- 
way in bottles, to be made into cerdials and 
| compounds by the admixture of syrups and 
other ingredients. Some establishinents eal- 
; culate to pay their servants’ woges from these 
drippings. Second, all drippings of ale, 
| beer, or other spirits, are collected in a zine 
| trough, in which is a pipe to convey it down 
inte the waste butt in the cellar, this is to be 
afterwards mixed with beer as required. 
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CHEAP FOR CASIL 

The proprietors of the Salem 

HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fail supply of 
NEW HARDIVARE and FRESH DRUGS, 

The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 

CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 

Salem lth mo 1, 1846. ° . 

LOOKING GLASSES, 

Tn connection with //erdware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 








for:nities lessened, and gave way to an ap- 
pearance of I ity, Which in- 
ice from the earth 
when it fin: reached the pinnael 
which the seulptor with his } 
perspective and proportion, d 
be viewed, then it lool 
herself—so beautiful was its aspect—had de- 
scended uponhertenmple, Soitis withmen! 
d Alinighty moulded the characters of 
station which he inten- 
ded they should ultimately fill. And when 
atman is placed by cireumstanees ina posi- 
tion Jower than he signed to move in, 
his virtues becoine viees, his good qualities 
are considered dangerous, bis talents are de- 
nounced as mischievous, his spirit .nd ener- 
gy are branled as destructive and disorg ini- 
aing, and he is looked upen as 2 dangerous 
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and frightful character by those, cus of 
whose mental visioa i ) short to view man 
asa whule, and wi tterly ines f 

ist his vices, and 


balancing his virtues ayai 
reject hina it for 
onee he is ef 


ton.) =But when 
v the genius of his soul 
ancy of ins disposition, und the 
unconquerable fire and energy of character— 
and when they find they are mistaken in ihetr 
judgment, they fiwa and cringe upon the 
man whom they thought they could trample 
upon and crush with impunity. 








—by the bur 








English Sconery--ledg 

Eximv Bereirt, in one of his recent let- 

ters from Koaglind, speaking of the peculiar 

beauty of the landscape scenery in that coun- 
try, Says: 





“But the most distinguishing and interest- 
ing feature of all is the evergreen hedge.— 
The soft and luxuriant verdure of the fields, 
reposirg in the valleys, or curving graceful- 
ly around the gently sloping hills; the groves, 
dells, and ivy tted vottages and ehureches 
of the olden time, and the golden wheat fields 











| She was not fitted for a servant, she said. It 
| was too late now, she maintained, to with- 
draw ber from her old haunts, and her old 
jcompanions. She had a lingering affection 
| for them, notwithstanding all the ill that had 
| been born to her of the association. They 
, had entered into her being. and become the 
memories that could not be rudely torn, or 
| lightlier charmed away. Evil as they were 
better, she falsely reasonedj—=5ut what mor 
alist had ever been her teacher 2—to have her 


heart filled with them, than for that heart to | 


become a place of tombs. Pity her hugely, 
blame her gently, sparingly. 


and accepted a few shillings that were offer- 
ed her, she went forth into the street, and in- 
to the dull dark morning. —Leople’s Journal. 





A Good One. 

We do not know who is responsible for the 
following hard fling at our brethren of Cin- 
cionati. “A coup'e of young gentlemen in 
the city of Cincinnati seeking for objects to 
gratify their curiosity, strolled, one evening, 
tothe Museum. Having viewed the speci- 
mens arranged in the different rooms, they 
sg themselves and entered into conversa- 

on. Suddenly a bell rang, and the mana- 


infernal regions.’ 
taught that the infernal regions were below.’ 
is plain—the devil has the ascendency in this 


city!” 








(<> The favorite of a sultan threw astone 
ata poor Dervise, who had requested aluss.— 
The insulted Santon dared not complain, but 
carefully searched for and preserved the peb- 
ble, promising himself he should find an o 
portunity, sooner or later, to throw it in his 
turn, at this imperious and pitiless wretch.— 
Some time after, he was told, the favorite 
was disgraced, and, by order of the Sultan, 
led through the streets on a camel, exposed 
to the insults of the populace. On hearing 
this, the Dervise ran to fetch his pebble ; but, 
after a moment's reflection, cast itintoa well. 
“I now perceive,” said he, “that we ought 
never seek revenge when ont enemy is pow- 





nity, for then it ie mean 


J ervei.” 






Thus, after having satisfied her hunger, |r’, *7ee% 
> aut Saving satiofied her bungee, | with different plants and flowers. The oppo- | 


hedge. In fact, if our bleak Amervican stone 


| walis or rail-fences were substituted for it, 


the rural scenery of England would be rob- 
bed of its loveliest feature. Everything looks 


| pieturesque when enclosed by this seil-woven | 


\ 


wall of green; even the veriest pasture. It 
ines every road and lane, snrrounding groves 
nd gardens, pastures, meadows, wheut fields 
ind potatoe fields, As T deseended into the 
valley, Feovld leok right into hundreds of 








al 


|} so many birds’-nests or moss-baskets, placed 
one above the other up the hill, and filled 





| site wall of the gallery was hung around with 
| portraits wrought in nature's crewe! work; 
jor with fields alternating throuch all her pen- 
| cil tints, and looking like framed pictures in 
| their hawthorn borders.’ 
He Smel!s of Ram. 
We were highly pleased with an incident 


a friend related to us about his littl girl—! 


| He had taken his wife and little daughter to 
ithe exhibition of the New York Institute.— 
| While there, one of the officers of the insti- 
tute, noticing the little girl, and being pleased 
with her lively and social tira, took pains to 


| part of the building. When he returned, he 

her his hand, to lead herabout the hall again. 
ut no, she would not go with him. 
“Why,” said he, “you have not seen half 

the pretty things yet. Comeand I willshow 


” 


Pe 
| trem to you. 


Still she refused, and clung as if affrighted 
to her mother. Surprised at such conduct 
her mother remonstrated, and bade her be po- 
lite to the kind gentleman. 

“Mother,” said the little gitl, drawing 
| down her mother’s cars, *.Molher, he smelis of 
| ” 

rum! 

And nothing could induce her to go near 

him again. Was she to be blamed children? 


Excessiveiy Accommonatinc.—A captain 
justly celebrated for his urbanity, was hailed 
from the shore between Baton .Ronge and 


he 


erful, for then itis imprudent; nor when he New Orleans by an elderly female. The | 


host was brow id the captain, with 
i 


eoirrel, bay ~) one land.— 








be agility cf a 


| 
i 
| 
| 


overrun with the dancing waves of sunlight, , 
| would be like unframed pictures, without the 


hich forall the world appeared like | 


to order. 


i| CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
| 
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GLOBES MANUFACTORY. 
> undersigned, having commenced the 
ucture of School Apparatus in this place, 
j beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lie gencrally, that they intend keeping con- 
Stantly on hands a good assortment of 
GLOBES, TELURIANS, 

Lonariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pentee 
wrophs. &e., &e., intended for schools or fami- 
ties. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. - 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a call. 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HVAMBLETON, 
Salem, 0., October, Ps46, 





PRISONER'S FRIEND—NEW BOOK 
STORE. 

Tre Prisonyrn’s Primexp, a weekly periods 
ieal, devoted to the abolition of Capital Pune 
ishiwent and the Refornation of the Criminal, 
is published at No, 40 Cornhill, Bosten, 
Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear— 
Terms one dollar is advanee. 









Puitanruaoric Boox Store.—A good ag- 
sortment of books, relating to the great moral 
enterprises of the day, are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner’s Friend. Many of these 
books we can send by mail. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
i OOTS and SHOES, (Eistern and Wes- 
tern.) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuf, cheep as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 

of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
| No. 18 main st. CINCINNATI. 
July 17, °46° 














AGENTS FOR THE “BUGLE.” 
Ome. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
! Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 

Mahlon Irvin.  Berlin—Jacob ii. 
| Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 

Canfield—John Wetinore., Lowellville—Dr. 
Sutler. Polsn?—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
fown—J. 8S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. .@ron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnaté 
—William Donaldson. Hest Feirfield—John 
| Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springboro 
|_tra Thomas. /arvrysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Fali—S. Dickenson. Petershurg—Ruth 
Tomlinson.  Columbus—W. W. Pollard. 
| Georgetown—Ruth Cope.  Bundysburg— 
Alex. Glenn. Gerrettsville—G. C. Baker. 











ger called out, ‘please walk up stairs to the | accompany her about the fair, and to poiat | yircfer—E. Morgan Parrott. Farmington, 
, i ‘Ah,’ said one of the | out to her objects that might interest her.— | wm. Smith. 
friends, ‘that’s a new idea; I was always | He left for a short time and visited another | Rurretl. Oberlin—Luey Stone. Ohio City— 


Kilyria, Lorain cowl. J. 


| R. B. Dennis. Newton Falls—Dr. Homer 


‘Why,’ replied the other, ‘the reason of that | went immediately to the little girl, offered | fue. Ravenna—K. P. Basset. Franklin 


| Mills—A. Morse. /ar(ford—Auson Garlick, 
| Southington—Caleh Greene. 311, Union— 
| Owen Thomas.—Republican PP. O., He 
| Wood—Hillshoro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achor 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Mills—Ira Allen. — Ainsman—J. Herrick. 
| Berea—Allen “y Malia—W=«m. Cope. 
| Hickley—Luther Parker, Jr. Richfield—Je~ 
rome Hurlburt. Zodi=-Dr. Sill, Chester 

| Roads—H. W. Curtis. Patnesville—J. W: 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. ¥. Leflingwell, 
Daiton—James Mullen. 

Inpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—Joln T. Morris. Leonomy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
| chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anightstown.— 


(De. He L. Terrill. Richnond—Joseph Ad- 


dleman. 
| Pennsytvanta. Fallston—Milo A Town. 
'send. H. Vashon, Pitishurgh. 














